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A Woman’s Strategy. 


“Did you find every thing agreeable and 
pleasant over to William’s?” asked little Mrs. 
Dawson. She had come to spend the afternoon 
with Miss Matilda Jennings, who had been 
visiting a newly-married cousin in an adjoining 
village for a few days past, and had returned 
that morning. 

“Yes, ma’am,” returned Miss Jennings with 
decision, as she snipped the knotted end of a 
hank of yarn and slipped it over the back of a 
chair, preparatory to winding. ‘William Morley 
has got just the right wife this time, and I’m 
glad of it. ‘That poor, meaching little creatur’ 
that was his first, didn’t know any more how to 
cope with William than a kitten. This one isa 
different build, I can tell you.” 

“Is William any more—any more— free- 
handed than he used to be?” ventured Mrs. 
Dawson, timidly. 

“You mean is he any less close and stingy 
than formerly, I suppose,” said Miss Jennings, 
with fine candor. ‘‘Well, he’s got to be, that’s 
all. There’s some things a man can stand out 
against, and there’s some he can’t. You just 
wait till I see whether this thread’s going to 
twist and plague me all through the hank, and 
then I’ll tell you what occurred while | was 
there, seeing you’re almost like one o’ the 
family.” 

A few vigorous pulls brought the obstreperous 
yarn into proper subjection, and then Miss 
Jennings was free to tell her story. 

“T’d heard so much about this new wife o’ 
William’s being such a master cook and house- 
keeper and all, and so generous, that I felt real 
sorry to think what she’d got to go through 
with William. In Branby where she lived, they 
do say there wasn’t a woman more ready to give 
and help wherever there was a chance than she 
was. She’d give the children cookies and the 
old folks little extry messes, and soon. Thinks 
I, “There'll be an end to all that.” And though I 
haven’t seen anything of William o’ late years, 
I was so pleased with her appearance the day 
they rode over here, after the wedding, that when 
she asked me to go over and visit ’em, I said I 
would. 

‘‘William seemed as pleased as a child with 
her that day, and well he might. She’s a nice, 
smiling, wholesome-looking woman, with a good 
word for everybody. Well, they’ve been 
married a month, and [ concluded she'd 
probably got about round to finding out how 
William was built, so when she sent for me to 
come over last Monday I went right off. 

“The house looks like wax, and such proper 
good food! William has fatted up, and his 
temper was as smooth as if it had been ironed. 
And he spoke to me about her just as proud as 
Punch. 

“*Well,’ thinks I, ‘this is a change. Wonder 
if Cousin William’s made over?’ But he wa’n’t, 
not then, as I soon found out. 

“She entertained the Circle Tuesday 
evening, and everybody had a splendid time. 
Her angel-cake would melt right in your mouth. 
But I saw William looking at the egg-basket 
with a kind of a sour face, along in the after- 
noon. 

“The next day she said to me, ‘Now, if you’re 
bound and determined to go home Friday, .I 
want to have two or three of your special old 
friends here to tea to-morrow—that’s Thursday— 
evening.’ Well, of course I said she needn’t 
put herself out, but she wouldn’t hear a word, 
and went right ahead with her planning. 


William had to go to the village to get some) 


flavoring extract that morning, and he was sort 
0’ glum all day. But she didn’t appear to 
notice. 

“Next morning we had an extra nice breakfast, 
and William ate like a growing boy. As he got 
up to leave the table, she said, ‘William, I’ll 
have to ask you to go to the store this morning 
and get me a box of gelatine—the best they 
have. I’m sorry I didn’t think to tell you last 
night.’ 

‘William looked round at her, just like a mule 
for all the world,—his regular old-time look,— 
and he says, ‘You’ll have to make out without 
that gelatine. I sha’n’t buy you anything more 
for one spell. It’s nothing but git! git! git! all 
the enduring time!’ 

“He banged out o’ the room, and I didn’t 
know which way to look, but she wes as calm as 
you please, called to me to watch a robin out in 
the grass, and acted just as if she didn’t mind 
about William a mite. She smiled to herself 
once or twice that morning, and her cheeks were 
pretty red, but she didn’t say a word about what 
had happened. 

“When it got to be about half-past eleven 
she called out to me—I was up in my room 
piecing out a quilt-square for a pattern for her— 
and said, ‘Would you come down for dinner 
now, Matilda?’ 

“So down I went, and she said she thought 
we might as well have dinner a little early long 
as we were to have company for tea. She didn’t 
blow the horn for William—he was off in the 
field hoeing. I began to see what she was up to, 


and [I put in and ate pretty lively, and then 








helped her do up the dishes ; and by quarter-past 
twelve we were both ready to sit down; and 
just then William came. 

«I didn’t hear the horn,’ he said, real pleasant, 
to his wife. ‘i guess I was too busy to notice; 
I hope I aint too late; don’t seem to be any signs 
o’ dinner yet.’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ says she, smiling at him, ‘we’ve had 


| our dinner, Matilda and I.’ 


“*You have!’ he says. ‘Well, where’s mine, 
Sally ?” 

““*Why,’ she says, still smiling at him, ‘I’ve 
about concluded I shall let you make out without 
any more meals; it’s nothing but git! git! git! 
all the time, William!’ 

*“*T never expect to see a man turn so red again, 
without he’s going to die right on the spot! He 
was out o’ that door in about two minutes, and 
harnessing up to go to the village, so’s to save 
the time ’twould take to walk the half-mile, I 
suppose. 

“The minute his back was turned she 
whipped a mess 0’ thin-sliced potatoes into the 
frying-pan, and stirred up some creamed fish 
that was all ready, and clapped an extra half-pan 
0’ biscuit into the oven. 

“He sat down to as good a dinner as any 0’ 
the crowned heads o’ Europe could wish for, 
when he came back with that gelatine,’ concluded 
Miss Jennings, as a final twitch brought the 
last thread of her hank of yarn off the chair, 
“and I came home this morning feeling just as 
pleased as if I was the one that had proved that 
all ahy man needs is a little managing !’’ 


* 
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Village Fire. 


Mr. E. Boyd Smith, in his recent book, “My 
Village,” gives many charming pictures of life 
in Valombre, a. little village about thirty miles 
north of Paris. Among these pictures is one of 
a fire at Sergy, the suburb of Valombre. The 
alarm is first sounded by drummers who call the 
village to help, while the church-bell steadily 
clangs. 

The old people climb the hill, and look away 
to where the smoke is rising. By their knowledge 
of the country, the result of half a century’s 
existence in this one locality, they accurately 
place it, even tell the exact house—the grange by 
the walnuts near the station on the old road. 
They know it well; old So-and-So’s place. 

Off on a trot the younger men start; even the 
women follow. No one will miss a fire. And 
soon the usually quiet village presents a long 
array of noisily shuffling legs and sabots. 

Prosper dashes up with his team, calling for 
volunteers. In we jump, and away. The spir- 
ited stallion has also become excited, and springs 
joyously to his work. Rein him up! another 
peasant is to be taken in. ‘“‘Keep on!’’ he cries, 
and clambers in at the back. Off again. “Ho, 
Francois, climb up!” slowing a little for an 
instant, then away again at a madly increasing 
pace. 

Women and children fly out of the road. 
Look out! “We had better be late than kill 
any one,” sagely suggests the “forest guard.’ 
Get out of the road, then! Hola! dash and 
clatter, with the horse snorting and sweating, we 
ride up through the growing crowd to the scene 
of excitement. 

The native farmer-firemen have already 
mounted their primitive pump, and a stream is 
shooting its spray among the smoking rafters. 
All volunteers, those two long rows of bucket- 
passers, feeding the machine from wells or 
pumps, a hundred yards away. 

A motley gang. Here an old woman, still 
wiry, passes the streaming canvas bucket to her 
neighbor, a bright lass; she in turn hands it on 
to the stalwart, tow-headed youth beside her, he 
to the town-crier, next to the clerk, then to a 
burly peasant, and so on through fifty willing 
hands to the firemen, who pour the libation into 
the maw of the all-consuming, though innocent- 
looking, hand-pump engine. Six brawny, 
sweating, red and enthusiastic peasants sway 
furiously up and down, forcing the thin stream 
through the hose, up, up, not to the clouds, only 
thirty feet, but still quite enough for the needs 
of the occasion. 

Old-fashioned brass helmets glisten in the sun, 
only a little brighter than those shining, excited 
faces beneath—a most novel and thrillingly 
picturesque group of brilliant color and changing 
light and shade. 

Between the fire and water, the old rafters 
gradually become a harmless wreck, and soon 
all danger is past. Gaiety takes the place of 
anxiety. Yet still the pump-handles bang up 
and down, faster and faster. “Why?” “Oh, 
only to let off a little steam.”” Every one is now 
warmed to his work, and doesn’t want to give it 
up. 

Where but a few moments before was real 
danger, now the scene is fast developing into a 
hilariously good time, a real picnic. Water is 
shot around promiscuously, uselessly now ; but 
they can’t give it up so soon. It wouldn’t be 
worth so much trouble. “So, keep it up,’’ until 
it almost becomes like a children’s carnival. All 
laugh, none criticise; a happy lot, rejuvenated 
for the moment. 

But the end must come; there is now no 
longer a possible excuse for deluging the country. 
So gradually it slows down, and the pump is 
folded up, literally as well as figuratively speaking. 
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A Friend at Court. 


| at ten o’clock, if I haven’t got his money ready | greatly troubled her. Other creditors would 
become alarmed and press her father. She 
believed that if he could have two or three 

“Didn’t you explain to him we’d pay just as_ months’ respite, he could pass through these 
soon as we could collect the money?” she | hard times safely. 


| 
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for him by that time.” 
Verna uttered an exclamation of dismay. 


askad. 


A wistful patience looked out of her father’s | months hence. 


had made certain pledges of payment several 
If only the Portuguese man 


mild gray eyes. “You can’t reason with that would not push him at this critical time! 


sort of people, Verny,’” he answered, gently. 


Twice during the afternoon customers came 


“They can’t talk English much, and they want | in. One woman brought merely an apology 


their money.”” The old man’s hand trembled | for not paying. Another woman paid two 
Nobody came to order 
The weather was too warm for 


as he pushed away his coffee. 


“Now do drink your coffee, father,’ urged | more coal. 
“And eat something. | much need of coal, and there were two other 


the girl, tenderly. 


dollars on her bill. 


— ‘HERE’S father,” said Verna to herself. | Here, take this sandwich. Maybe you can | coal-yards in town. 


The coal-cart drove heavily through | collect some money this afternoon. 


I’ve got 


Verna dreaded to hear the wheels of the old 


the big open gate of the wood, hay and | some bills reddy made out in the office. You | cart rumble into the yard at six o’clock. But 


coal yard. From the desk in the little white | are so tired, though, maybe you’d better be| at last it came and stopped, out of sight as 
office Verna had caught a glimpse of the bent- | bookkeeper this afternoon, and let me go carry | usual. 
shouldered old man on the high seat of the | around some of those bills. 


coal-wagon, and the sight had 
deepened the ache in her 
heart. 

“T hope he’s had something 
to encourage him,” she whis- 
pered, her hold tightening on 
her pen. 

She was a pink-cheeked, 
gray-eyed girl of nineteen, who 
was not used to bookkeeping, 
and might yet make the mistake 
of giving a receipt to a customer 
without writing the day of the 
month on the paper, but she 
was most earnestly bent on 
helping her father. 

At noons nowadays she and 
he ate lunch together from a 
basket, in the little room at the 
back of the office. It seemed 
almost as if they were comrades 
of the same age. 

Verna had grown more and 
more glad, in these days when 
business was so poor and it 
seemed almost impossible to 
collect money from customers, 
that she had begun to be book- 
keeper. She could encourage 
her father sometimes at noon, 
when he came in, tired with 
lifting sacks of coal, or heart- 
sick with the fruitlessness of 
his morning attempts at collect- 
ing bills. 

He had formerly been able 
to hire a young man, who went 
out with the cart to deliver 
coal, but of late Verna’s father 
had gone himself, leaving the girl in the office. 
She hated to think of him, old and tired, lifting 
a bale of hay out of the wagon, or carrying 
on his bent shoulders sack after sack of coal, 
trudging heavily back and forth from his 
wagon, up and down steps, to people’s wood- 
sheds and cellars. 

“He’s too old to do such things,’”’ murmured 
Verna to herself now, her lips quivering; “I 
wish I were a boy!” 

She put the cork into her ink-bottle and 
turned, forcing a smile to her lips as her father 
came in, his face and hands yet wet from his 
washing under the faucet in the yard. 

“Well, father,” said the girl, “I guess you 
want your dinner.”’ 

Sometimes when he was very tired, and the 
weather was not too warm, she would boil 
coffee on the little back-room heating-stove. 
She always made him eat the daintier part of 
the luncheon. Now she went into the back- 
room and lit a little fire in the heater, for she 
thought he needed coffee, as he looked unusually 
tired. 

“Did that Portuguese man that brings hay 
come here, Verny?” her father asked, as the 
girl took the coffee from the stove. 

“No,” returned she, struck by some into- 
nation in her father’s voice. 

“I saw him down the street this morning,” 
continued the old coal-ljealer. 

He faltered. Verna had put his cup of 
coffee before him and opened the basket of 
luncheon. He cleared his throat hesitatingly 
before he spoke again. 

““We’ve owed that Portuguese man for hay 
a good while,” said her father at last. “I’ve 
been trying hard to raise money to pay him 
and others, but seems as if I couldn’t do it. 
Even folks that always pay me have put me 
off these hard times. That Portuguese was 
real angry this morning. He’s going to put 
an attachment on this place to-morrow morning 








“* HOWDY?’ 


I'll see if I can’t | the horses. 


Verna could hear her father lead away 





HE GREETED HER; ‘HOWDY?’” 


raise some money from some of our customers. | for his coming into the office. At last she went 


You’re too tired to go out again.” 

She felt as if she could have faced the world 
for him. She would see the customers—some 
of them owed more than enough to pay the 
Portuguese hay-raiser. But her father shook 
his head. 

“No, deary,’”’ he said, “I’ve got to deliver 
two sacks of coal this afternoon. I'll take the 
bills with me on the cart, and maybe I can 
raise something. I don’t want you going 
collecting.” 

He ate a few mouthfuls and went into the 
yard to put the two sacks of coal into the cart. 
When he came into the office to get the bills 
for his customers, Verna was back behind the 
desk, adding figures and making out other 
bills, some of which had been owed to her 
father a long time. 

He had been kind to many people during the 
hard times of the previous winter. Now, in 
warm weather, the hard times continued, many 
people were out of work, and those who had 
obtained coal and wood on credit seemed 
unable to pay. 

The old coal-dealer took his spectacles from 
his pocket to look at the bills. One glass of 
his spectacles had come out, and he held it up 
before himself, in order to see equally with 
both eyes. 

“Now, father!’ expostulated Verna, dis- 
tressed. “Those spectacles aren’t mended yet! 
Don’t think that you must go without 
everything because people don’t pay! It 
wouldn’t cost much to mend those spectacles.” 

“No, *twouldn’t, ’twouldn’t,” returned her 
father, absently, and Verna saw that to- 
morrow’s coming trouble quite absorbed his 
thoughts, to the exclusion of any present 
discomfort. 

Through the long, hot afternoon the girl 


her father. The Portuguese man’s attachment 





}out tohim. She found him sitting under one of 


the sheds, his gray head resting on his hands. 

“Father!” she ventured. 

He looked up. “I was a little tired,” he 
said. “‘Are you waiting to lock the office, 
Verny? I suppose it’s time.” 

Verna put a hand on his bent shoulder. 
“Father,’’ she questioned, straightforwardly, 
“did you get money enough for the Portuguese 
man?” 

“I—TI got ten dollars,” her father answered. 
“T’ll try again to-night.’ 

The forced. courage of his words but ill- 
concealed his heartache. The Portuguese man’s 
bill was seventy-five dollars. Verna stooped 
and kissed her father’s rough cheek. 

“Let’s go home and get supper,” she 
proposed. 
and go out after supper.” 

“I—I don’t want you to, Verny,’’ quavered 
her father’s tired voice. “It’s my work.” 

“It’s mine, too,” averred Verna, cheerily. 
“Come, father.’ 

She locked the office door and they went 
home. After supper Verna divided the bills 
and gave her father part of them. 

“There,” she said, “‘you go one way, father, 
and I’ll go another, and we’ll see.” 

“Don’t walk too far, Verny,” warned the 
old coal-dealer, anxiously; “and if—if any- 
body’s cross with you, why—don’t feel bad.” 
He choked. 

“If ’twasn’t such dreadful hard times I 
could borrow the money of somebody,’ he 
continued; “but I declare I don’t know of 
anybody that has the money to lend, now.” 

Verna hurried away. She had purposely 
kept the most of the bills for herself, and she 
started with high determination. But by the 


| time she had visited a number of homes, and 
wrote, and worried, and sometimes prayed for | 


heard the various tales of long lack of work, or 
stories of sickness or of unexpected street or 


There were customers who 


She waited, dreading yet longing 


“T’m going to take part of the bills | 





sewer bills that had prevented the paying of 
coal bills, her determination resolved itself 
into mere persistency, unrelieved by much 
expectation of success. 

She went farther, outside the town. One 
man paid her a dollar and a half, and Verna 
received the money eagerly. She had begun to 
fear going home empty-handed. She came out 
from that man’s house with tears in her eyes. 

“If people only knew, maybe they would do 
better,”” she said to herself. Yet she did not 
wish them to know about the immediate need— 
the threatened attachment of to-morrow 
morning. 

“Father’s been so good to poor people, 
seems as though help ought to come for him, 
somehow,” murmured the girl. “O poor 
father! I wish 1 could help him!” 

The sun had gone down in a blaze of glory, 
and only the chirping of the insects of the 
summer evening sounded in 
the stubble-fields, through 
which wound the dusty roads 
on which she hastened, far 
from town. If she had been 
walking for exercise, after her 
day of confinement in the 
coal-oflice, she would have 
enjoyed the walk along the 
fields, made companionable by 
the insect sounds; but now 
the short stubble reminded her 
of the hay and the Portuguese 
man. 

She turned rapidly over the 
bills she held in her hand. She 
chose the one for the largest 
sum. 

“If I can’t get that,” she 
told herself, wearily, “I don’t 
know that I can get enough to 
do any good, anyhow. © poor 
father! How can I go home 
and tell him ?” 

So many people were out of 
work! How could she expect 
them to pay? She shut her 
lips firmly, and hastened in the 
direction of the house of the 
person who owed the largest 
bill. When Verna arrived 
there she found only an old 
colored woman, who informed 
the girl that the family had 
moved to a town a number of 
miles away. 

Sick at heart, Verna retraced 
her steps. A sob broke from 
her as she entered the stubble- 
fields again. The dusk was coming on. It 
was a long way home. She must hurry. She 
could not help her father. She was so tired 
that the dusty roads seemed to stretch out 
endlessly before her. 

“It'll be dark before I can get home, and 
mother’ll be worried,” she thought, with some 
dismay. 

She plodded on. By and by there came the 
sound of a rattling, rickety cart approaching 
behind her. The cart caught up with her at 
last. The girl merely looked up and then 
away. Through the cloud of dust she did not 
recognize the driver. But he knew her. He 
pulled up his old horse. 

“Howdy?” he greeted her; “howdy? 
How’s your paw? He well? Don’t often 
see him out here.” 

Verna recognized the man as Joe Clark, a 
| good-hearted, somewhat shiftless, or perhaps 

unfortunate man, who with his wife and 
| daughter, had lived in a state of continued 
| poverty, somewhere beyond these stubble- 
| fields. 

“My cart aint very good,” continued Joe 
| Clark, “but I seem to be going your way. 
Won’t you ride a piece ?”’ 

Verna hesitated. She was very tired, and 

| she had spent more time than she had intended 

in going to the house of her last hope. The 
|dusk was increasing. She climbed into the 
| cart and took the rough seat Joe offered her. 

“You didn’t tell me how your paw was,” 
questioned Joe Clark again, as the rattling 
old cart went on. “I set a sight by your paw, 

Miss Verny. I reckon maybe you don’t 
| know how much me and my wife care for him. 
Did your paw ever tell you ?” 

The homely face of the man showed an 
emotion at which Verna wondered. 

“It was ‘count of our girl, you know, 

Minty,” went on Joe, brokenly. ‘“‘All last fall 
|an’ winter she was dyin’ of consumption. I 
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didn’t have work, nor money, though I did | It was further necessary to give the guests an | Oscar had put his turkey money into the little 'in the town hall. Grandma, who was eighty 
hunt for work right hard, Miss Verny. And | appetite for the good cheer. | savings-bank shaped like a peach, that she had years old and could remember when the town 
Minty, she got those dreadful chilly spells so| With this object in view he would generally given him three years before, and which he had | square was old Deacon Judkins’s cow-pasture, 





bad, that they have, you know, with that disease, | cause the waiter to prepare the sauce for the then regarded with deepest contempt. In the | was all in a flutter. Old Mrs. Clisby, who was 
an’ our coal all give out, an’ we hadn’t no money, | woodcock or partridge in the presence of his | lapse of time he had forgotten to resent its child- | also eighty, came across the field without any 
| visitor. ‘Two dainty little silver saucepans and | ishness, and it had been a convenient receptacle | cap on, she was so excited, to talk over the 


an’ I couldn’t get wood, an’ I knew coal-dealers 
wouldn’t trust me, an’ I didn’t blame ’em, an’— 
an’ Minty sat there shiverin’, and we knowin’ 
she was dyin’ —”’ 

Joe Clark’s voice broke off with a sound that 
was like a groan. The man rocked himself back 
and forth on his seat. 
the road was the only sound for a few minutes. 

“T thought of your paw,” went on Joe Clark. 
“TI didn’t dare go to any one else. I ast him, an’ 
your paw was that good to us he kep’ us in coal 
all winter—long as Minty lived. Your paw 
give the coal to us, free.” 

Again there was a silence. 

Joe turned to Verna. ‘Minty had a little 
peach-tree,”’ he said, unsteadily. “It’s got two 
ripe peaches on it now. They’re the first ones 
the tree’s ever had. I’ve been wishin’ Minty 
could see them, an’ now I know it’d please 
Minty if your paw could have them peaches. 
Could you ride over to my house an’ get them ? 
I'll drive you clear home to-night, if you will.’ 

“Maybe your wife would rather keep those 
peaches,”’ suggested Verna, gently. 

“No, she wouldn’t,” urged Joe, earnestly. 
know she’d ruther your paw had them.” 

Verna could not refuse the gift so gratefully 
offered. Joe Clark turned the horse’s head 
toward his home. 

“How is your paw? You aint told me,” he 
reiterated. 

“‘He’s feeling badly,’ answered Verna. 

There was a longing within her to tell her 
trouble to some one who would sympathize. 
This man had no money. It would not be 
begging help to tell him. 

“Tsn’t your paw well?” asked Joe, anxiously ; 
and Verna told of the trouble. 

Joe listened attentively to the story of the 
threatened attachment. He turned suddenly. 

“Is it that Portugee that’s livin’ up toward 
the hilis beyond here?” he questioned, excitedly. 
“The one that sells hay ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Verna. 

Joe shook the reins. “Git up!’’ he called to 
his horse. “Git up! Why, I'll stop that 
Portugee’s puttin’ any attachment on you! I 
kin! He’ll do anythin’ for me. Once I was 
fishin’, an’ I found that Portugee man’s boy in 
the water ’most drowned, an’ I got him out an’ 
brought him to, all right; an’ now that Portugee 
man’ll do anythin’ for me! Git up! I'll see 
him before I drive you home!’ 

Joe drove with all the rapidity of which his 
steed was capable. He dropped Verna at his 
home, said a few words to his wife, and drove off 
into the gathering darkness. 

Verna told Mrs. Clark the story more in 
detail. When the girl finished, the woman 
looked up with tears in her eyes. She put out a 
homely, hardened hand, and touched a little 
ringlet of Verna’s hair. 

“You’re about as old as Minty was, honey,” 
said the woman, wistfully. “If my man kin 
coax the Portugee, I’ll be right glad. It’s a 
shame to plague a man like your paw.” 

It was after nine o’clock that night, and dark, 
when Joe Clark drove Verna to her own door. 
The girl found her father walking up and down 
the sitting-room. He looked relieved when she 
came in. 

“Your mother’s been kind of worried about 
you, Verny,” he gently chided her. “You 
shouldn’t stay till it got to be so dark.” 

“T’ve had a ride,” returned Verna, smiling. 

She put the two pink-cheeked peaches on the 
table in the light of the lamp, and laid her dollar 
and a half by the peaches. Her father sat down 
in a chair and looked at the money. 

“So that’s what you got, Verny?” he said, 
patiently. “I didn’t do as well as that myself 
to-night.” 

But Verna was smiling brightly down into his 
face. 

“Don’t worry any more, father,” she consoled 
him. “It’s all right. The Portuguese man isn’t 
going to put any attachment on the yard to- 
morrow, after all! You can have all the time 
you want to pay for that hay. The Portuguese 
man says so. He didn’t know before that you 
were a particular friend of Joe Clark’s.” 


Mary E. BAMFORD. 
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Appetizing. 


| "on are many expedients for getting an 
appetite, but perhaps the plan adopted by 
the proprietor of the great “Chaumitre”’ 
restaurant at Moscow is as singular as any. His 
method, so says the New York Tribune, is to 
have his guest conducted to a great marble basin 
and fountain in the main hall of his establish- 
ment. 

Here are to be seen fish of all kinds, swimming 
in the clear, deep water of the pond. A long- 
handled, silk landing-net is handed to the guest, 


and he is requested to select and catch for | 


himself the fish that tempts his fancy most. 

Old Verdier, the proprietor of the Maison 
Dorée, in Paris, was also a philosopher in his 
way. He declared that good cooking was not 
sufficient to insure suecess with his customers. 


The cart’s rattling along | 


| two little spirit lamps were brought into requisi- 
tion, and the delicate sauce that was soon 

| concocted acquired an additional relish from the 
fact of its having been made right before the 
eyes of the diner. 
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A Business Bump. 


SCAR Pine was hoeing corn in the south 

field. The rows were long and the sun 

was hot, and he didn’t like hoeing corn, 

| any way. He did not agree with his sister 

Leona, who thought that whatever a boy didn’t 

| like was especially good for him. She believed 

in “steady days’ works,” and she 

wouldn’t believe, as Oscar did, that 
he had a business bump. 

Their father’s little property had 
been left to Leona and him, and 
they were to take care of grandma. 
| Leona talked as if grandma would 
| surely come to the poorhouse if he 
tried to do anything but to dig and 
hoe; and the warmest corner of 
Oscar’s heart was for grandma. 

There was a business bump in 
'the Pine family. Was not their 
great-uncle, Malachi Pine, who lived 
/on Groundnut Hill, the shrewdest 
| business man in the town, and very 
| well-to-do? And had not Uncle 

Malachi made a conditional promise 
to give Oscar a start in business? 

This promise was given one day 
| when Malachi came to see grandma, 
'and Leona had begun to tell him 

about a trade that’ Oscar had made 
| with Sam Pettee, when Sam had 
| got the better of him. Oscar had 
| given Sam only a woodchuck trap 
for a gun, but the trap would go 
and the gun wouldn’t, which altered 
the aspect of the bargain. 

Leona had thought the affair 
fanny; but when Uncle Malachi 
scowled darkly at her she stopped, 
, and afterward it didn’t seem likely 

that the uncle had understood, for 
before he went home he told Oscar, 
privately: “If you are a good boy 
|and show any signs of having a 
| business bump I will send you to a 
| business college, in Boston, as soon 
| as you are graduated from the high school. I’ll 
| hire a man to run the farm while you’re gone.” 
| ‘This was the thing that Oscar, wanted most, 
"and he was very ¢areful that only good reports 
of him should reach Uncle Maldchi’s ears. He 
_ thought he managed that little farm pretty well, 
| for a sixteen-year-old boy, and he made no more 
| foolish trades for Leona to jeer at. 

He thought at first that he would not tell 
Leona of Uncle Malachi’s promise, but once, 
when she gave herself unusually superior airs, 
| he had been unable to refrain from boasting of 
| it, and now, since his sehool course was finished, 
| Leona asked him, every day, if he had heard 
| from Uncle Malachi. 

It began to look as if Uncle Malachi had 
either forgotten his promise, or doubted if Oscar 
had a business bump. The rows of corn were 
longer, and the boy’s back ached the harder 
because he was brooding over Uncle Malachi’s 
silence. Oscar almost envied the trim and gen- 
tlemanly scarecrow— Leona had made him, so of 
course he was a success—which could fulfil its 
mission in life without an Uncle Malachi and 
without a hoe. 

“Good morning, my young friend,” called an 
affable voice over the wall. ‘Like hoeing corn?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered Oscar, candidly. 

“Didn’t know but you was so attached to 
farm work that you wouldn’t care about a chance 
to make your fortune.’ 

Oscar advanced and stood leaning upon his 
hoe, and the stranger, seating himself jauntily 
upon the stone wall, opened his hand-bag and 
disclosed a gleam of silver and gold. 

“T can show you how to make your fortune if 
there’s any business to you,” he said. 

Leona was shelling peas, and grandma was 
placidly knitting, under the hop-vine on the back 
porch, when Oscar came running up from the 
corn-field. The day was warm and he.was 
mopping his brew, but his face was so pale that 
his freckles stood out as if, Leona thought, he 
had on a veil with brown spots. 

“You’re not going to try to shoot crows with 
Sam Pettee’s gun?’ cried Leona. “You know 
it won’t go off, and it may kick! I’d rather 
make three scarecrows.”’ 

Wasn’t that just like a girl? wholly to mis- 
understand his errand, and to think a gun might 
kick when it wouldn’t go off! Oscar scowled at 
| Leona in silent scorn, and went up the back 
| Stairs to his room. 

The peas ceased to rattle into the pan. Leona 
was listening. She believed that boys got into 
mischief as the sparks fly upward ; she felt it to 
be her duty to discover what Oscar was “up to.” 

There was a jingling sound and then a sharp 
little crockery crash—now Leona understood. 


O 











for his turkey money. He wished to keep that 
separate, being a little proud of it, for people had 
warned him of the riskiness of turkey-raising, 
' and Leona had prophesied a thunder-storm to kill 
| his young brood every time there was a cloud in 
|the sky; and yet he had made a pretty good 
thing of it. 
The money had remained untouched since the 
| winter before. Now the crockery peach was in 


fragments ; Leona heard them rattle in his pocket 
as he ran past her on his way back to the field. 
When the man with the business air and the 
hand-bag came sauntering by the house Leona 
put two and two together; she had a knack 
| which Osear always found very disagreeable at 
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“I CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE YOUR FORTUNE.” 


that arithmetical exercise. The man didn’t even 
look toward the house—Oscar had explained 
that Leona was inclined to think that things 
were humbugs. 

Oscar made a mysterious journey to the port 
the next day, and afterward had a mysterious 
occupation in the wood-shed chamber, of which 
|he kept the key. The weeds throve apace in 
the corn, and the crows and the robins rioted 
unafraid, for they had acquired that familiarity 
with Leona’s scarecrow which breeds contempt. 

“T can’t find the little yellow milk-pitcher,”’ 
said Leona, one morning, as she was setting the 
table. 

Oscar set the milk-pail down on Tabby’s tail, 
and grinned sheepishly, yet proudly. 

“Look ’round in the parlor, and maybe you 
will find it,” he said. 

leona went into the parlor, knowing that 
Oscar was “up to” something. 

On the centre-table was a silver pitcher with a 
single red rose in it, a cinnamon rose from Oscar’s 
own bush. Leona took the rose out; inside, the 
pitcher was the old yellow crockery milk-pitcher 
with a crack in it! 

“So that’s it; I must say I think farming 
would pay better,” said Leona, severely. ‘“‘Of 
course it’s pretty,” she added, after she had 
caught a glimpse of Oscar’s face—for Leona had 
a heart. 

“A fellow doesn’t care whether it’s pretty,’’ 
said Oscar, gruffly, although in fact he had liked 
to set off the pitcher with that red rose for Leona. 
“I’m going to make a business of it. I’ve 
bought the recipe. I’m thinking of taking an 
agency, and no thanks to Uncle Malachi.” But 
Oscar swallowed a lump in his throat, and Leona 
knew that. he was taking that disappointment 
hard. 

“I don’t believe it’s any kind of a business,” 
said Leona; “‘but it would be nice if you could 
silver-plate the old white water-pitcher before 
the new minister comes to tea!’ Leona was 
sensible, yet she had always longed for a silver 
water-pitcher. 

“Tt will take a good deal of stuff; you have to 
put it on pretty thick. But I'll try it,” said 
Oscar, seriously, and endeavoring to dissemble 
his satisfaction at being asked. “I don’t want 
grandma to know anything about it,”’ he added, 
quickly. ‘“‘I’ve got a surprise for her.” 


doubtfully—as if he didn’t know grandma’s 
tastes as well as she did! 

Oscar turned and walked away, feeling that in 
spite of her desire for a silver-plated” water- 
pitcher Leona was unsatisfactory, as usual. 

Goshen was to have an old folks’s celebration 
with an exhibition of ancient treasures and relics 








“You’d better tell me what it is,” said Leona, | 


things they should send to the exhibition. 

Old Mrs. Clisby had a beautiféil spindle-legged 
table, and andirons and silver candlesticks that 
had come over in the very next ship after the 
| Mayflower. Grandma had only a sampler that 
she had worked when she was a little girl and 
her pewter porringer—the Pines had never been 
well-to-do people, except Uncle Malachi. But 
grandma’s porringer was of an odd and beautiful 
shape; every one admired it; Leona and Oscar 
had been almost resigned to the measles, because, 
when they were ill, they were allowed to eat 
bread and milk out of it. 

Leona felt somewhat mortified that grandma 
had so much less than old Mrs. Clisby, to send 
to the collection; but grandma 
seemed quite satisfied, she was so 
proud of her porringer. She said 
twice, at the supper-table that night, 
after old Mrs. Clisby’s visit, that 
she guessed there wouldn’t be any- 
thing in the collection much hand- 
somer or more ancient. 

The first time she said it Oscar 
grew red, even to the roots of the 
sandy hair that would grow upright 
above his knobby forehead, and the 
second time he grew pale. Leona 
had her eyes on him, of course; in 
Oscar’s opinion she always did 
have. When he refused strawberry 
shortcake Leona knew that some- 
thing serious was the matter. 

She went out to where he sat de- 
jectedly astride the chopping-block 
after his chores were done. “If 
you don’t tell me what is the matter, 
Oscar, I shall be very likely to think 
it is worse than it is,” said Leona, 
with what she thought was tactful 
persuasion. 

Oscar had made up his mind to 
tell her because he needed her help, 
but it was a bitter pill. ‘When is 
grandma going to send her things 
to the town hall?” he asked. 

“Oh, day after to-morrow, I sup- 
pose,’”’ answered Leona, impatient at 
what she thought his evasion. 

“Then I must go up to Groundnut 
Hill to-morrow morning.” 

“Has Uncle Malachi sent for 
you?” asked Leona, eagerly. 

Oscar shook his head with deep 
dejection, and asked another question: “Do you 
know whether Uncle Malachi’s porringer is just 
like grandma’s? Because I’ve got to borrow it 
for her to send to the exhibition. I couldn't 
bear to have her miss that.’’ Oscar was glad 
that it had grown dark, for he knew he was 
making a girl of himself. “And I—I’ve spoiled 
her porringer.”’ 

“© Oscar Pine!” As if for additional 
emphasis, Leona sat down on the woodpile. 

“T wanted to make it silver for her, it was 
such a handsome shape. And the stuff wouldn’t 
seem to stick smoothly to the pewter. It won’t 
stick to tin, either. It stuck to the porringer in 
great thick blotches, and the blotches won’t 
come off!’ 

“T wouldn’t have believed it, even of you!” 
said Leona, mercilessly. ‘To meddle with 
grandma’s pewter porringer, that is the apple of 
her eye! Of course Uncle Malachi won’t lend 
you his. Aunt Betsey won’t let him; they will 
want to send it to the exhibition. And you 
can’t tell him that you let yourself be taken in 
by such a silly humbug as that. A great opinion 
he would have of your business faculty !’’ 

“T’d rather he wouldn’t have any than that 
grandma should be disappointed,’ said Oscar, 
doggedly. 

“Oscar Pine, is that you?’ called a voice from 
the highway through the dusk. It was Jeff 
Parkis, who drove a milk-wagon from Ground- 
nut Hill. “Your Uncle Malachi wants you to 
| come up and see him as soon as you can spare 
| the time.” 
| O Oscar, he means to give you a start, after 

all! You mustn’t let him know that you were 
so stupid as to let that peddler cheat you. I'll 
| go with you, and if you must try to get the 
| porringer, why, we’ll talk ’round.”’ 

Bright and early the next morning they set 
| out for Groundnut Hill. Leona had persuaded 
grandma to go and spend the day with Aunt 
| Drusy Carleton, who had been urging her for a 
| long time to come. She would be very likely to 
| look after her porringer if she stayed at home, 
| with a view to giving it a little preparatory 
|polish. It was hidden, as Oscar admitted, 
between his mattresses, and his feelings would 
not permit him to allow Leona to look at it. 

Uncle Malachi was hoeing corn, in spite of 
his rheumatic, seventy-year-old joints. “Huh! 
you needn’t have been in such a hurry as to 
leave your work !”’ was his not very encouraging 
greeting. “I only wanted to kind of talk things 
over and find out what you’d been doing before 

them business colleges open, *long in the fall.”’ 

| We—we had another errand,” stammered 
| Oscar. He was so anxious about that porringer 
| that he was likely to make a bad impression, 
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Leona saw, with irritation. 


borrow your pewter porringer that is just like | Malachi are some alike; and if I do say it, there 


grandma’s, for her to send to the exhibition. I— 
I—hers has met with an accident.” Leona had 
given him a warning nudge. 

“Land sakes, it aint just like your gran’-| 
ma’am’s! ‘The handles are different. And | 
Betsey is lottin’ on sendin’ it to the exhibition,” | 
said Uncle Malachi. ‘Been sp’ilin’ your gran’- 
ma’am’s porringer, eh?” he added, with a grim 
chuckle. 

Aunt Betsey came to meet them—a motherly | 
soul, expansive of person and manner. “Well, | 
your gran’ma’am must feel bad about that,’’ she 
said, sympathetically, as Uncle Malachi repeated 
at once the story of the damaged porringer. “Is 
it jammed up, or what has happened to it?” 

“There—there’s something stuck on to it,” | 
said poor Oscar, in a muffled voice. 

Aunt Betsey looked suddenly at Uncle | 
Malachi, and then she threw her apron over her 
head and went abruptly out of the room. 

“Oh, well, there’ll be plenty of old things 
there,”’ said Uncle Malachi, easily. 

“As if that would make grandma feel any 
better!” thought Oscar, within his sore heart. 

Aunt Betsey made them stay to dinner, and it 
was when Uncle Malachi reached his second | 
piece of custard-pie that he 
suddenly referred to Oscar’s 
prospects. 

“1 don’t want to throw my 
money away where there aint 
any business faculty, but I’m 
bound to say that I’ve heard 
pretty good accounts of the 
way you’ve managed that little 
farm of yours, and I guess I 
shall give you a chance.” 
Uncle Malachi winked encour- 
agingly at Oscar, and drank a 
long draught of coffee as if 
he were drinking to his suc- 
cess, and Aunt Betsey patted 
him on the back. 

Oscar laid down his knife 
and fork, and all his freckles 
stood out again as if he had 
on a veil with spots. 

“T think I ought to tell you 
that it doesn’t seem likely that 
I have a business bump, after 
all,” he said, in a gruff and 
forced tone. ‘‘A fellow 
couldn’t be so foolish, I sup- 
pose, if he had.” 

Then he poured out the sor- 
rowful tale of the silver- and 
gold-plating peddler for whose 
recipe he had paid three dol- 
lars—to say nothing of spend- 
ing all the rest of his turkey- 
money for the stuff to plate 
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recital, and declined to meet his 
wife’s eye. 

“Why, you needn’t worry ‘ 
about the porringer,” he said, 
hastily. ‘“There’s things that 
will take the stuff off it as clean as a whistle. | 
Aunt Betsey’s got some acid that’ll do it. But, 
sakes alive! you don’t say that you haint any 
more brains than to heave away your money 
on a slick-spoken cheat like that ?”’ 

Uncle Malachi leaned suddenly back in his 
chair and looked severely at Oscar. Then he | 
left the table abruptly, and didn’t appear again 
until just as they were going away; and he was 
very curt in his manner, and said nothing about 
the business college. 

“T suppose it did spoil my chance to tell that,” 
said Oscar in the wagon, as soon as they started. 
“But I felt as if I should look down on myself 
if I didn’t. A fellow doesn’t want to do that 
for any chance in the world.” He looked 
wistfully at Leona, who wouldn’t be likely to 
understand. 

But a new, a somewhat bewildered but genuine 
respect for him appeared suddenly in Leona’s 
eyes. 

“I’m real glad you told!” she said, impul- 
sively. 

But Oscar’s heart was so heavy that he had to | 
feel of the bottle in his pocket to comfort himself 
—the precious acid which Aunt Betsey had 
given him, that was to clean grandma’s porringer 
“as clean as a whistle.” | 

Other comfort was in store. The wagon had | 
not gone past Uncle Malachi’s land when from | 
behind the flowering currant-bush at the foot of 
the garden appeared the ample form of Aunt | 
Betsey, who had taken leave of them when | 
Oscar went to harness his horse. Her cheeks 
were red and moist, and her motherly bosom 
shook with suppressed laughter. 

“I wouldn’t have said a word if he hadn’t | 
spoke so severe!’ she panted, as Oscar reined 
in the horse. “It won’t stand in your way with 
him a mite, not a mite! And goodness knows 
it hadn’t ought to! For that peddler come it 
over him in half an hour, and there aint an old 
iron spoon or a tin dipper in the house that aint 
all daubed up! If he hadn’t gone to the port 
and got that stuff to take it off, I shouldn’t have 
had dishes to use. I darsen’t laugh any more— | 
and don’t you ever let him know I told, but you 





| village on the Miramichi. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


aint a smarter business man in the county.” 
SOPHIE SWETT. 
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JOY AND DUTY. 


“Joy is a duty,”—so with golden lore 

The Hebrew rabbis taught in days of yore, 

And happy human hearts heard in their speech 

Almost the highest wisdom man can reach. 
Henry Van Dyke. 





The Seal of the Rapids. 


HIS is the story that Noel, my Indian 
guide, told me one night in camp above 
the great White Rapids, through which 

no canoe has ever yet run and lived: 

Forty years ago, when Noel was a boy, a 
stranger came to dwell in the Milicete Indian 
Smoke rose one 
morning from the chimney of a deserted cabin ; 
children played silently before the door ; the ring 
of an axe echoed from the woods beyond. So 
the Indians knew that crazy John’s claim was 
occupied again. 

Several things were against the newcomers. 
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“WHO STEAL-UM BEAVER-SKINS?” 


First, the cabin had a bad name from its former 





occupant. The stranger was reserved and | 
tactiurn. To the storekeeper he said: “I’m Joe 
Michelle. [I live yonder.”” Then he went about 


his own business. 


The huge canoe he began building proclaimed | 


him a Micmac, from the seacoast. 
Jews and Samaritans, the Micmaes had little 
dealings with the despised Milicetes. Before 
the canoe was finished Joe appeared at the 
grocery one day drunk, and in a frightful temper. 
Thenceforth he was avoided by the peaceful 
villagers. 

But with him came a boy of Noel’s age, who 
soon made himself known and feared among the 
Milicete lads. He was tall and strongly made, 
violent in temper, and with an overmastering 


desire to lead and rule every bit of boyish sport. | 


Up to that time Noel had been an accepted 
leader ; now he found himself opposed, thwarted, 
even threatened by Lolo Michelle. 

The two boys were physical and mental 
opposites. Noel was small and wiry. Like his 
hunter ancestors he was quiet and peace-loving, 
and spoke softly, as hunters do, and rarely of 
his own exploits. For years he had been 
without an equal in skill or daring, in the woods 
or on the river. Then came Lolo, boasting in 
his physical superiority, forcing himself reso- 
lutely to the front of every undertaking. 

Naturally an intense rivalry sprang up, a 
rivalry in which Lolo, spite of his strength, had 
often to confess himself at a disadvantage; and 
confess it he did, bitterly, jealously—to his own 
heart. Wild horses could not have dragged the 
confession out of him. 

The climax was reached one summer at a 
festival down the river. On the last day there 
was to be a canoe-race for boys; and to win it 
meant a lasting reputation on the river. Lolo 
came in his big canoe, of which he had so often 
boasted. With his father he had run the North 
Branch Rapids, after dark one evening, through 
which no Milicete canoe had ever been. Since 
then the superiority of his bark had been 
unquestioned. 

But with racing it was very different. 


Like the | 


“We want to| needn’t feel so bad. I guess you and your Uncle! was hopelessly beaten, coming in third, while 


Noel led from start to finish. Lolo didn’t even 
return to the starting-point, but kept straight on 
up the river, bending low over his paddle, 
brooding on his defeat. He would wait—oh, 
yes! he would wait—till eternity, if need be; but 
| he would yet—a vicious dig at the river com- 
pleted his jealous thought. So he paddled 
homeward through the night. 

His opportunity came speedily. Early that 
winter, when the men were all away in the 
woods, the settlement suffered severely from 
depredations of two ranger bears—huge, hungry 
brutes, cunning past all belief, that refused to 
den like other bears while a poor Indian’s cattle 
could be stolen. 

A heavy snow-storm came, welcome as rain in 
summer. It must drive the brutes into winter 
dens. Lolo was chopping before his door next 
morning, when a boy came rushing bareheaded 
into the clearing. Breathless he told his story: 

“You see, night ‘fore las’, ranger bear he 
break-um Newell Francis’s barn; kill-um sheep. 
Newell he follow bear soon’s light. Las’ night 
he don’t come back. We go find-um!’’ 

Lolo asked but one question, ‘“‘W’ich way he 
go?” And as the boy pointed westward, Lolo 

| dashed into the cabin. Five minutes later, with 
axe and gun, he was speeding 
down the western ridge with 
the heavy, long stride of the 
Indians. 


A kind of fierce instinct led | 


him straight to the trail. Turn- 
ing, he followed it rapidly, 
scowling darkly at the imprints 
of a huge bear that gave him 
his track. 
sides it went, through timber 


a dense thicket, and stopped 
abruptly, with beating heart. 
Before him, on the trampled 
snow, lay a broken gun, and 
there were red splashes frozen 


pressed on; 
fire smoldered against a fallen 
pine; and the body of a boy 
lay motionless in the snow 
beside it. Lolo bent over it ; it 
was Noel. 

A glance showed him that 
his rival was sleeping, appar- 
ently exhausted. 
rudely bandaged; the shreds 
of his coat were darkly clotted. 


ping furiously at a dry wind- 
fall. Soon a great fire leaped 


stump. Then he placed a bed 
of boughs in a sheltered posi- 
tion, and laid Noel upon them. 


For the first time the wound- | 
ed boy opened his eyes, and | 


gazed wonderingly at the fire. 
Lolo was _ already 
water in his hat from a brook 
that tinkled softly under the 
snow. Without a word he 


laid it down, with his little store of bread and | 


meat beside it, flung a last log on the fire, and 


disappeared, bending low over the bear’s trail | 


beyond the thicket. 

The search-party found Noel at noon; and 
that night he tossed restlessly on the blankets in 
his own cabin. Far away in the big woods, 
Lolo lay down beside his fire with the huge 
black skin of the bear wrapped close and warm 
about him. And his sleep was sweet, as it had 
not been since the canoe-race. 

Curiously enough, this adventure only widened 
the breach between the two boys; and for the 
first time a root of real bitterness found place in 
Noel’s heart. He had blundered fearfully in his 
hunt. He owed his life, perhaps, to the food 
and fire. But it was Lolo who brought them— 
Lolo who had killed the fierce ranger, Lolo who 
would be praised by the hunters! It was Noel 
who now grew unreasonable, and planned 
impossible schemes to reéstablish his prestige. 
So matters stood when the spring came, and the 
drive of logs came rushing down through the 
White Rapids. 

These rapids are on the main stream, above 
the settlement. The yiver here narrows suddenly 
between rocky walls, turns sharply, and goes 
plunging down the rock-strewn channel with 
prodigious uproar. No boat has ever swung 
below this bend and returned. No boat ever 
will; for there are three great rapids to run, 
separated by short reaches of arrowy current ; 
and below the last are the falls} where the river 
turns and shoots over the ledges in a fearful 
plunge, before beginning its quiet run to the 
| settlements. 


It was a dangerous place for the lumbermen. | 


Every man in the driving-crew was at his post, 
to avert a jam if possible; and from the settle- 
ment came Lolo and Noel, and a few old men, 
to be employed at good wages in helping the 
crew. 

On the day that the first of the drive reached 
the rapids, Noel had been sent to help make 
camp on the bluff above. He was busy about 

| the canvas shed when he noticed Joe Michelle, 


Lolo | Lolo’s father, somewhat the worse for liquor, | obedience and peacefulness. 


Over broken hill- | 


and swale and alder-swamp | 
till he brushed at last through 


to feathery hemlock-tips. He | 
just beyond, a} 


One leg was | 


In a moment Lolo was chop- | 


and crackled against the pine- | 


bringing | 
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searching among the boats on the shore. Joe 
had been drinking lately, and at times. was 
missing from his post on the river. Noel 
watched him curiously a moment, then turned 
to his work again. 

From the boats no one was in sight, save the 
cook and cookee, already busy in preparing 
supper. With a quick glance round, Joe seized 
a bundle from one of the wongans, slipped into 
the brush, and disappeared in the carry-path 
leading down-river. 

Next night, when the men had eaten and were 
lounging before the fire, drowsy with the heat 
and the roar of rapids, a disturbance suddenly 
arose. Someone came storming along the line 
of fire, demanding if any had seen his pack of 
beaver-skins. 

“T brought them down yesterday in my boat,” 
said a boatman, quietly. “They are in the bow, 
under your own dimity.” . 

“No, they’re not; nor in camp, either!’ was 
the angry answer; “somebody here is a thief!’ 

Everybody rose on the instant, and crowded 
toward the speaker. Theft on the drive, where 
men carry only essentials, is a serious matter. 
Beside, lumbermen trust each other; and the 
accusation was an insult to the whole crew. 

“Easy there with your tongue!” growled a big 
driver. “Turn to, boys. Let’s find the pack if 
it’s in camp.” 

Camp and boats were searched by eager hands ; 
but without avail. The hotheaded driver 
redoubied his accusations. He had worked hard 
in spare hours for those skins; and they were 
valuable. The men moved restlessly about the 
fire, chafed, irritated, uncertain. Some one spoke 
outside the circle : 

“Who in camp yes’day ?” It was Lolo’s voice; 
and there was a sneer in the question. 


In the silence that followed, Noel grew 
strangely confused. No one else had been in 
camp save the cooks; and they were both 


trusted men. He had been an uncomfortable 
spectator of the search, wondering if he ought to 
speak his suspicion. Now he found himself 
suddenly the centre of things. Look where he 
| would, keen eyes looked straight into his, with 
question or suspicion plainer than words. 

“I saw—” he began; then stopped short. 
He had seen too little; and the accusation died 
| on his tongue. Beside, he liked old Joe who, when 
sober, was the best boatman on the river. His 
liking struggled now with his resentment at the 
taunt in Lolo’s voice, when a hand fell heavily 
on his shoulder. 

“Look here, Injun! where are my skins?” 
At the word he was dragged roughly into the 
lighted circle. 

With a quick, fierce blow he struck the hand 
from his shoulder. 

“T don’ know where you skins! I don’ 
touch-um! I never see-um!” He was standing 
now, with hands clenched and eyes flashing 
back the firelight. Abruptly he broke through 
the circle, and disappeared in the dark woods, 
with the troubled voice of Dick, the big driver, 
calling him back, and Lolo’s malicious look 
following him like an evil spirit. It was with 
him when he returned, hours later, and crept 
into his cold bed beside Dick. Only when he 
felt the pressure of a friendly arm thrown over 
him, did he forget it a moment and fall asleep. 

The following days were full of bitterness for 
the Indian lad. The men looked with suspicion ; 

Lolo sneered openly. And Noel crushed down 
the hatred in his heart, and worked without a 
word—worked from daylight till dark with a 
recklessness that amazed even the river-drivers. 
Then the break came. 

The boss had sent them to help loosen some 
jammed logs. Unhappily both seized the same 
peavey from a pile of tools. 

“It’s mine!”’ said Lolo. 

Noel’s hand was already unclasped. 
again on the instant. 

“It’s mine!”’ he said, between his teeth; and 
jerked it fiercely away, the sharp point cutting a 
gash in Lolo’s hand as it came through. 

A moment he looked curiously at the blood, 
that dropped slowly the while. Then he shut 
his fist on the wound, and looked sneeringly at 
Noel. 

“Who steal-um beaver-skins, Noel Francis?” 
And Noel bent forward till his blazing eyes were 
close in front of his rival’s, and held them. 

“Your father, Joe Michelle, he steal-um 
beaver-skins. He drunk now with money he 
get—” And he struck his enemy hard on the 
| cheek. 
| Lolo was trembling violently—at the words, 
rather than the blow. All the hot war-blood of 
his people seemed bubbling within his brain. 

As he started back his hand struck an axe-helve 
| resting against a log. 

“You lie, Noel Francis!” The next instant 
the axe flashed in the air; and only the quick 
| jump of one of the lumbermen saved it from 
being buried in Noel’s brain. 

That night Noel wandered away along the 
river. With the story of the quarrel, the men 
|had seen in a flash of insight the real 
| explanation of the missing skins. Lolo disap- 
peared at sunset, unable to endure longer their 
looks of pity or curiosity. Now Noel was alone 
again with the forest and the river. 

All the bitterness had left him; in its place 
was deep depression. He had never quarrelled 
| before; for the Milicetes train their children to 
His rivalry had 
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never before led him beyond mere feeling. But 
he knew now what the good priest meant one 
Sunday long ago: “Think no evil against your 
neighbor. If you think it, you will some time do 
it.’ ‘Theair about him trembled like a frightened 
thing in the heavy roar of the rapids. ‘The night 
wind sobbed in the spruces. ‘The ripples lapped 
the rocks, softly as on a sleeping lake; for the 
roar of water is as stillness to intensify every 
other sound. A great sorrow, for Lolo, for 
himself, filled him and overflowed in tenderness. | 
All the while a dim uneasiness, vague yet real as 
the mists on the river, hovered over him, 
growing more and more insistent, till it mastered 
him and turned his steps toward camp. 

The night was alternately light and dark; | 
heavy clouds drifted at intervals across the) 
moon. Just below the camp the underbrush 
crashed suddenly, and a man broke out into the 
moonlight, running heavily toward the boats. 
His head rolled from side to side; he flung his | 
arms wildly, and beat the bushes with his fists. 
[t was old Joe, drunk and delirious. 

Noel followed him slowly, wondering. He 
started violently at a grating onthe beach. Then 
he burst through the underbrush in time to see 
a boat swing into the current, with old Joe 
paddling wildly in the stern. 

Lolo’s canoe was lying upturned on the 
landing. In a flash it was in the water, with | 
pike-pole and paddle, and Noel was shooting | 
down-stream alongshore. Joe might have had | 
it in his crazy brain to cross the river. If so, he 
might be intercepted ere the current swept him | 
round the turn into the rapid. But it was too | 
late! The boat reached the turn ere the bow of | 
the canoe turned outward. ‘There was a sweep | 
of Joe’s paddle; the wongan whirled, rocked 
violently in the dip of the current, then dropped 
straight as a string into the white rush of water. 

Noel’s canoe smashed into the alders on the 
edge ‘of the dangerous point. Kneeling in the 
stern he grasped a swaying branch, and bent 
forward as if fascinated, his eyes on the doomed | 
boat. 

From the moment it rounded the turn the 
water seemed to leap up in exultation about it. | 
Joe sprang to his feet as the air began to sing in | 


frightful delirium. 


stopped the boy’s heart as if a hand had gripped | 
it; and a figure started up from the bow of the | 
plunging craft. It was Lolo! 

To escape the men’s looks he had gone to | 
sleep in the wongan. River-drivers frequently | 
do this when the ground is wet with melting | 
snow. The first gentle motion had left him | 
undisturbed. Now he had waked, too late! | 

All this flashed through Noel’s mind, with the 
ery still in his ears. Then he brushed his eyes 
savagely, and looked again. 

The moon shone as if it lighted only that | 
scene. 
white lift of water; saw it whirl, and strike, and 
quiver ; saw, as in a nightmare, the figure in the 
bow rise and spring. Then the boat vanished 
down the rapid; and he saw in the white 
foam, gleaming in the moonlight, a dark object 
that writhed, and swirled, and rose, and fell 
again, with hands clasped desperately about a 
slippery point of rock. Behind him the shouts 
of men—men who had been roused by Lolo’s 
ery — sounded faint and far away. 

An alder-twig brushed softly against Noel’s 
cheek ; and he broke loose from his fascination. 
The swift, eager, self-forgetful thrill of action 
seized him; and spurning the alders that held 
him back, he plunged his paddle into the current 
and swung out into the rapid. 

Just above the rock he rose, and thrusting 
down his pike-pole, checked for an instant the 
speed of his rush. 

“Cling to canoe, Lolo!"’ he shouted. 

With a sweep of his paddle, Noel sent the 
light bark close in beside the rock; then braced 
himself, with eyes fixed on the plunge below. 
But there was a drag on the gunwale as he shot 
past, and he knew that Lolo was with him. 

Till now his only conscious thought had been 
to run the first rapid, and force his canoe ashore 
in the smoother water below. But he little knew 
the force of such a torrent. In some marvellous 
way he kept his canoe afioat to the foot of the 
rapid. There the current swept him on 
irresistibly. With all his skill he could barely 
keep from whirling in the mighty eddies, with 
the drag and weight of Lolo against him. He 
had scarcely realized his helplessness, when the | 
current dipped sharply, the roar was in his ears | 
again, and mad, white water leapiug around him. 


For a moment only he kept the bow straight. | 


Then there was a crash, and he was overboard, 
clinging desperately to the gunwale. A cloud 
covered the moon. Everything was black save 


the foam, which hissed in his ears above the | 
The light canoe whirled and rose like a | 
mighty bubble, the imprisoned air and their own | 


uproar. 


weight keeping it steadily bottom up. Chaos 
itself was roaring about them as they went, now 
with heavy plunge into a breaker, now with an 
eagle’s swoop over the smoother current. 

Noel scarcely knew when they shot the last 
rapid. His hands were clenched as in a death- 
grip. The mighty confusion had blended itself 


into music, and a deep hum throbbed in his ears, | 


sweeping nearer and nearer with the speed and 
rush of a locomotive. 


the falls. Then a shock like that of electricity 
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ran through him, and he opened his eyes wide. | on his ability to observe. 
An| which go to make a good forester this is the first. | 


The moon was shining bright again. 
eddy must have swept them toward the shore, 


to flit up and down like a legion of hobgoblin | 
riders under the moonlight. And there below— 

so near that they must almost touch it—was the | 
top of a huge cedar that had fallen out from the | 


bank, rising and swashing rhythmically in the | 


eurrent, with white mists writhing and beckon- 
ing over it from the falls below. 

“Look! Look, Lolo! Look below!” 
screamed, and dove under the canoe. 
up struggling desperately. His feet swept the 
sunken branches; his fingers clutched them. 
Then the tree-top sank down, down in the 
current, till he seemed afloat and speeding to the 
falls again. 

The rest is still blurred in his mind. He 
remembers the feeble struggle toward shore, the 
grip of a helping hand on his shoulder, and later | 
faint shouts of men on the bank above. 

Now he was lying before a bright glow; 
shadows leaped and quivered; and there, above 


he 


the glow, writhing shapes that he had last seen | 
He shuddered, and | 


beckoning over the falls! 
closed his eyes again. 

But Dick’s strong arms were around him, 
holding him back to consciousness of things. 
The glow was a camp-fire; shadows were 
friends; phantoms were only smoke. White 
faces bent over him, looking awed and spiritual 
in the firelight ; strong hands touched him, gentle 
as a woman’s; voices spoke low and reverently, 
with a thrill in them, as if God were near and 
listening. 

Then, as he lifted his head from Dick’s arm, 


something came stealing over the blanket from | 
the object lying very still beside him, and Loio’s | 


hand was clasped close within his own. 
Noel and Lolo are old hunters now. 
thirty years they have trapped together in the 
great wilderness south of the St. Lawrence. 
Scarcely a mountain in all that region that has 


of their snow-shoes ; searcely a stream that has | him in the earth, waters and sky. He should be | this country will be very large. 
| not tossed the foam of its rapids over the bow of | interested in birds and beasts and insects, and, as | been so elsewhere; but it may fairly be expected 


He came | 


For | 
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Of all the qualities | | which trained foresters will be needed before 


| long. The first of these has to do with the 


One of the great masters of forestry once told | national forest lands. The government of the 
for there the bank was, close at hand, seeming | me that a good forester must be either a hunter | United States has at present some seventeen 


or a botanist. 
|are not some good foresters who are neither | 
hunters nor botanists, he did mean that a man | 
| should have the exploring, inquiring, and above 
all, the observing 
turn of mind that 
is peculiarly de- 


While he did not mean that there | million acres of forest reserves. 


| 


It is not unlikely 
| that this area may be very much increased. But 
| whatever the size to which it grows, this great 
extent of forest must one day be put under 
proper forest man- 
agement; hence 
the demand for 





manded in these 
pursuits. 

| A good forester 
must see things not 
only with his eyes, 
but with his intel- 
ligence also. He 
must be able to per- 
| ceive at a glance 
the condition of 





foresters for the 
government work 
will eventually be 
large. 

Then the various 
states, although at 
present none but 
New York has for- 
est lands of which 
it is taking any 
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any part of a forest 
where he happens 
to be, and this is 
not an easy thing 
to do, because so many different points must be 
| taken account of in reaching a conelusion; and 
then he must know what to do. 

| The chosen boy should be both plucky and 
| Strong, because much of his life, after he has 
begun the practice of his profession, will be 
spent in the woods, far from the comforts and 
the surroundings of civilization. He will often 
| have to sleep on the ground, eat poor food, and 
lack dry clothes. On the other hand, much of 
his life will pass in places that other men reach 








“AN INVESTIGATING TURN OF MIND.” 





on short vacations only, and in many other ways | 


his manner of life will be very delightful, if only 
he has the proper tastes. 


The Future Forester at School. 


care, must event- 
ually study the for- 
est questions which 
affect them, and in 
the end some of them will acquire forests lying 
about the headwaters of their streams, and 
protect them for the sake of the water supply. 

Then it seems likely that other states will 
follow the example of New Jersey and North 
Carolina, and investigate the conditions of their 
forests in the possession of private owners. 
Great shooting and fishing clubs are obtaining 
possession of considerable areas of forest in the 
Adirondacks and elsewhere, and the time is 
probably not far off when they will apply the 
proper methods of forest management to their 
lands. In faet, some attempts of this sort have 
already been made. 

Lumber companies and railroads will also, in 


| the end, require foresters for the woodlands in 
| their possession, while private owners have 

While the future forester is at school he should | already begun to seek and use the technical 
study botany and geology, and whatever else will | knowledge of men especially trained in forestry. 
not had its winter whiteness traced by the trail | help him to see and understand what lies about | 


It is unlikely that the earnings of foresters in 
‘They have not 


their adventurous canoe. Their traps they own | I said before, should make collections, preferably | that the future forester, if he is successful, may 
his ears, and waving his paddle aloft yelled in| in common; and in summer-time, when they | of plants and botanical specimens from trees, | put to the credit side of the account a fair living, 


stem, swings idly at the landing below their 
sunny cabins. WILLIAM J. Lone. 
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Forestry as a Profession. 
By Gifford Pinchot. 


F [ were looking for a boy of whom to make a) 
forester, I should try, as a matter of course, 
to find a sound, active, energetic lad who is, 

first of all, not afraid of work; because the task 


practice of his profession out-of-doors, would not 
be an easy one. Especially he should be manly, 
and the kind of boy that does not need watching 
to keep him up to the mark, because a great deal 


| of his future work would have to be done on his 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 


own responsibility, and with no one but himself | 
| to set the standard of high fidelity and endeavor 
| which he must follow. 

This young forester should be not at all devoted 
to bodily comforts, and above all, he should be 
of the kind that takes comforts and hardships 
alike equally, a$ being in the course of the day’s 
work, and neither to be rejoiced in nor grumbled 
over unduly. He must be cheerful, too, for a 
grumbler in camp is a most disagreeable and 
uncomfortable companion. 

I should want to find in him a fondness for 
everything that goes on outdoors, with an inves- 
tigating turn of mind, and if possible the habit 
of collecting plants or insects, or some other 
objects of natural history. That is to say, I 
should want a boy with good powers of obser- 
vation. 


Although this requirement has been put last | 


Then there was another turn unwilling farmers, a single big canve, with | and he should cultivate his powers of observation | 
yell—a cry of terror and mortal appeal, that | a sprig of white cedar deftly fastened at the | in every way. 


Then he should go to college. 
I regard a college course as a very necessary 
| part of his preparation. Forestry, after all, is a 
| scientitic pursuit, and the kind of training that 
|is given in college is the best preparation for 
| scientific work. 
The subjects of botany, geology, meteorology, 


| raphy, with a little law and the elements of 
surveying should be included in his college course. 
| And forestry itself should not be neglected. 
| While his serious training in forestry will come 
later, he should begin, in college and even before 


He saw the boat hurled into the first | before him, both in his indoor studies and the | he reaches college, to familiarize himself with 


his subject. Periodicals dealing with forestry 
should be taken by the student, and among these 
lumber-trade papers should not be omitted. 

The properly equipped forester in the United 
States must know a great deal about lumbering, 
and he must be especially familiar with the 


IE 


| physics, chemistry, mathematics, physical geog- | 


a pleasant life, and most and best of all, the 
consciousness of having served his country well. 


oe 


An Indian Loon-Hunt. 


ARLY in the summer, when ice was 
moving out of the Nepigon River, which 
flows into Lake Superior at Red Rock, 

several hundred Chippewa Indians were gathered 


| about the Hudson Bay post near that place. 


practical methods employed in different parts of | 


the country. 
vacations should be spent in the lumber camps 
in the woods of the Adirondacks, in Maine, in 
Michigan, Oregon, or elsewhere. 

If, by the time the young forester shall have 
graduated from college, a good forestry school 
has been established in this country,—for at 
present there is none,—he should study there for 
two years, getting his real training in forestry 
itself. So far he has only been studying the 
auxiliary sciences and getting from his outside 


reading some idea of the subject with which he | 


is to be occupied. 


Studying Forestry “On the Ground.’’ 


For that purpose some of his | 





One day when a loon, or great northern diver, 
was seen in the lake opposite the post, word 
quickly passed among the listless loungers, and 
the village was instantly on the move. Birech- 
bark canoes were slid into the water, and a few of 
the braves took their squaws with them, while 
others went alone. By one impulse they shot 
out into the lake to chase the sharp-eyed loon. 

The bird, seeing the approach of so many 
canoes, dove out of sight. That was the signal 
fur a spurt on the part of the canoeists ; and they 
scattered widely, according to each paddler’s 
guess of where the loon would come up. 

Having made a long swim under water, he 
rose far to the south of where most of the fifty 
canoes had run, but an old man and his old 
squaw were not far from the beautiful black and 
white head that suddenly arose. The old man 
tried to get a shot at the loon with his bow and 
blunt wooden arrow,—the only weapons the 
Indians used in this chase,—but the loon was too 
quick for him and went down again. 

All the canoes now rushed that way, the men 
yelling as they forced their light barks through 
the water. The old man and his shrivelled 
squaw were foremost; his muscular frame look- 


| ing tense as he rapidly wielded his paddle. 


After his two years in the forest school, he| Spreading out a little near where they deemed 
will have mastered as much theory as he needs | the loon would rise, a dozen of the Chippewas 
for the beginning of his work, but there is | waited, with bows in hand and blunt arrows 
another important matter in which he is not yet | strung—waited with the alertness of cats watch- 
trained. Hitherto he can have seen little or no | ing fora mouse. But the loon fooled them by 
forest under proper management. Except at | coming up far west of where he was expected. 


Biltmore Forest there is at present no systematic | 


forestry in the United States. It will be impos- 


sible for him to get the best kind of training | 


without studying on the ground the different 
types of forest management actually applied to 
forests of various kinds. ‘Therefore he must go 
abroad. 

He should spend a year, after graduating from 
the forest school, in traveling about those parts 
of France, Germany and Switzerland where 
proper forest management is best exemplified. 
When he comes back he will have completed as 
thorough and effective a preparation as he will 


need for the work by means of which he must | 


hereafter earn his living. 


| The demand for professional foresters has | 


hitherto been very small indeed, but within the 
last two or three years there has been a decided 
change. At present a few men are kept steadily 
at work, and there are strong indications of a 
much greater demand in the near future. The 
progress of forestry in the United States in the 


The canoe nearest to him was that of a fourteen- 
year-old boy, who, with two or three others, put 
in useless shots. 

Again a noisy rush was made toward the place 
where the bird was expected to reappear, every 
Indian yelling a deep, sharp “Wuh! Wuh!” 
The few squaws in the canoes aided their 
husbands in paddling, and propelled the canoes 
when their dusky lords dropped their paddles 
and seized their bows. 

This time the loon, fully alive to the danger he 
was in, took a wonderfully long swim, coming 
up far from most of the canoes, and at such a 
distance from the nearest that he had a moment 
or two of breathing before the next dip. This 
would have been his chance to fly had he 
possessed the power of rising quickly from, the 
water on his wings, as the duck or goose. But 
loons cannot ascend speedily from the surface, 
and so, when pursued, always try to escape by 
swimming and diving. 

As if by common consent the canoes now 


last year has been very marked, and just now spread out more widely to surround the strong 


there are not enough well-trained American | | and agile bird. He came to the surface within a 


He thought vaguely of | on the list, it is one of the greatest importance. | foresters for the work of the next twelve months. | few feet of two or three canoes, and a quick shot 
| A great deal of the success of a forester depends 


There are several different lines of work for | hit him in the neck, but it glanced off as from a 
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twig, and down he went again, the scattered | awakens slowly and fitfully in what we regard | up from the world till the year 1893, when an | Katiri Arabs. 





COMPANION. 
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They live near the Bir Barhut, 


canoes dashing toward the spot once more and |as the “‘benighted countries,’ yet the human | English traveler and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. | and have within their dominions the tomb of the 


halting to scan the water for his next rise. 


hurt him. A half-dozen arrows “zipped” 
the water about him, but not one hit him. 
The chase was becoming more and more | 
exciting. 
a yell and a rush would occur ; the canoes sped | 


converging till it seemed that a half-dozen of | 
them must collide, but always the adroit paddlers | how to install such apparatus. 


sheered aside from destruction. The spray from 
the frantic paddles covered the crews with water, 
but neither bucks nor squaws gave heed to that. 


The loon would come up now in front, then | 


back of them all; his dives became shorter and 


shorter; he was evidently in distress; some of | 


the observers were touched with pity and wished | 
the bird might escape, but the laughing, shouting 
Indians gave no evidence of any such feeling. 


In all the chase the old man and his sinewy | 
| sear which marked the right 


squaw handled their canoe admirably. Finally, 





with a desire to have electric lights or telephones 


At each appearance of the gamy loon, | introduced into his palace—to please his wives, 


as he will say. He may ponder long, but he 
usually seeks, in the end, some one who knows 
This is the 
young electrician’s opportunity. 


view is sure to result, and possibly a profitable | 


engagement. 

Stateroom companions naturally become quick- | 
ly acquainted, and I had little hesitation, as we 
were dressing on the second 
morning out from Southampton, 
in commenting on the strange 


in a perfect crowd of the scrambling redskins, | forearm of young Browne—a 


the nearly exhausted loon popped up his head 
beside this canoe. By a quick dutch at his neck 
the old squaw caught him. ; 

A wild shout of triumph arose from the old | 
man, as his wife clung to the struggling, flopping | 
captive. The whole crowd joined in his shout | 
and we on the land swelled the chorus, while the | 


braves appeared a bit crestfallen that a woman | 


should capture the bird. 

Once ashore, the lucky squaw, knowing that | 
her feat would not secure her any deference | 
from the disappointed braves, left the loon with 
her husband, and quietly, yet with a certain | 
proud air of victory, sought her teepee. 

The hunt was now the apparent theme of loud 
talking by all who had gone out, and by all 
Indians who had remained ashore. One after 
another would lift up the great bird by the neck 
and utter a loud, exultant “Wuh!” At the last 
the old man took it to his teepee, where it was 
skinned by one of the young women, and the 
pelt set drying to sell to the Hudson Bay 
Company. M. V. B. Knox. 





THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


Happy is he who wisely knows 
To use the gifts that Heaven pestows ; ; 
& ifi J npn the powers di 

Can su want and not repine. 





Dean Swift. 
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The Breath of Allah. 
In Six Chapters.—Chapter I. 


Y stateroom mate, during a recent voyage 
home from Europe, was a young, 
smooth-faced electrician, seemingly little 

more than a schoolboy, although he told me he 
was twenty-one years old, and had been abroad 
for three years. He was of middle height and 
athletic, with a quick eye and a keen interest for | 
all that went on. From exposure to Oriental 
suns and desert winds, he had grown- so brown 
that his light hair and blue-gray eyes seemed out 
of keeping with his complexion. 

Dillingham Browne was his name, and he was 
a distant relative of the well-remembered artist- 
traveler, J. Ross Browne, to whose blood a 
penchant for journeying in foreign lands seems 
to pertain. ‘“‘Dill,” as I soon called him, had 
left his older brother, Brooks Browne, also an | 
expert electrician, at Alexandria, Egypt, with 
the intention of rejoining him in Bombay toward | 
the end of the year. Another brother, Wasb- | 
burn Browne, is a mining engineer in South 
Africa. 

It is said that there are thirteen hundred 
young American civil and mechanical engineers 
in foreign lands,—most of them recent graduates 
from our polytechnic schools and institutes,— 
building railroads, establishing telegraph and 
telephone lines, superintending mines, installing 
electrical plants, putting in water-works, gas- 
works and sewers. 

They are, as a body, representatives of whom 
America may well be proud—the pioneers of the 
epoch of applied science, or, more aptly still, the 
missionaries of science, if one may so describe 
them without prejudice to other missionaries. 
The new message which they bear to the world 
is the latest word of civilization as shown in 

It is a beneficent message, one that costs 
nothing to disseminate, being, indeed, abundantly 
profitable to those who bear it and those who 
receive it. When once these missionaries of 
science shall have labored in the hoary, densely 
peopled lands of eld,—India, China, Asia Minor, 
—then the multitudes may travel at ease by 
steam or electricity, if they can pay the fares; 
communicate quickly, if they can find money for 
the telegraph charges; and see the dark and 
dirty streets of their native cities lighted, drained 
and made wholesome—if their governing masters 
are sufficiently enlightened and powerful to tax 
the masses anew for these improvements. ‘That 
the peoples of the Orient will ultimately be the 
better for employing the mechanical devices of 
the Western nations may be reasonably argued, 
and in this work of transforming the ancient to 
the modern our young technologists are among 
the most active of the world. 

Though the desire for modern improvements 








scar so livid and so deeply pitted 
amidst the tendons that my first 
glance at it startled me. Ordi- 
| narily his cuff covered it from 
sight. 
“Ah, my boy, live wires are 

cruel things!” I exclaimed. 

Browne, seeing that I was 
looking at the scar, shoved his 
sleeve high up to the shoulder. 
The same livid cieatrix 


“A VERITABLE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


extended past the elbow along the upper arm, 
even worse and more indented there than below. 

“Why, that was truly terrible!” Isaid. “You 
must have been in contact with an awfully ‘hot’ 
one!” 

“Oh, it was not electricity at all,’ he replied. 

“What then?” I exclaimed. 

“The breath of Allah,” said he, with a grim 
smile, as he passed his left hand slowly over the 
disfigured arm. 

“*The breath of Allah!’ What, you’ve been 
among Turks in an Armenian massacre ?”’ 

“Not among Turks exactly, but I have spent | 
| a year among Mohammedans in southern Arabia ; 
|and this scar is one of my souvenirs of the | | 
visit.” 

“Southern Arabia! Why, I thought it wholly 
a desert, where there are only a few wandering 
Arabs,” said I. “I didn’t imagine that they had 
any use for electricians.” 

“Oh yes, the country is mostly a sandy desert ; 
but there are fertile districts in it,” replied the 
young traveler. ‘‘Some of these are wonderful 
places. What should you say to palaces as lofty 
as the new sky-scraper blocks of Chicago and 
New York?” 


If, now, the | 
eard of a globe-tramping technologist in quest of | 





“T should think them ‘Arabian Nights’ pal- 
aces,”’ said I, laughing. 

“*Arabian Nights’ palaces exist, then,” | 
replied Browne. “For 1 have lately been living | 
in an Arab sultan’s brick mansion eleven stories 
high, and I put a hydraulic lift in it, so that his 
wives and children may go up and down to and | 
from the roof-garden and stellarium, where they 
sleep on hot nights.’’ 

“You’re in earnest? 
story ?” I exclaimed. 

“Believe it or not, as you please,” he replied. 
“But this scar on my arm has a rather real look, 
don’t you think? I came by it while at this 
same Arab house. My brother and I went there 
rather more than two years ago.”’ 

“But where is the place located, and what is | 
the name of it?”’ I asked. 

“The English at Aden call it the Valley of the | 
Hadramut,” replied the young engineer. “It 
lies eighty or a hundred miles inland from the 
barren south coast of Arabia, which stretches | 
easterly from the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to | 
the Persian Gulf. In the days of King Solomon, 
in the long centuries of the Roman Empire, the | 
Vale of Hadramut was known as the country | 
from which frankincense was brought, but since | 
the era of Mohammed little has been heard of it. 
The fanaticism of the Moslem seyyids shut it | 


This is no Aladdin 


| treasure. 


“They seem rather an exclusive set,’”’ said I. 

“Exclusive! Rather! The seyyids and sultans 
of the Hadramut trace their descent directly 
from Mohammed, and are therefore exceedingly 
proud. ‘They are very suspicious of Christians 
and hostile to foreigners. ‘The population of 
their valley consists of the ruling class of Arabs, 
of Bedouins, who are the camel and caravan 


a job be sent to the Oriental dignitary, an inter- | men, and of slaves from the east coast of Africa, 
who do most of the hard labor. 

“The valley is reached from the little seaport 
of Mokalla, after a disagreeable journey over a 
plateau. 


lofty, barren From this table-land 

















abrupt ravines, called 
wadis, open downward 
into the valley, which 
extends for a hundred miles 


is walled in on both sides by 
high cliffs. 


desert plateau above, but in 


the year. More water is saved 


ties sufficient to irrigate the great 


wealthy Arabs.” 

“And are these houses the 
lofty ones you just spoke of ?” 

“Yes. They range from seven 
to ten, and even eleven stories 
high. ‘They are built of brick, and are decorated 
with battlements, turrets and domes. ‘They are 
usually provided with roof-gardens and stella- 
riums. In courtyards adjacent the Arabs keep 
many horses of the best Arab breeds, and also 
hajeens, or riding dromedaries. 
story, or ground floor, is used chiefly for stalls 
and storervoms. 
the second story. Guests and visitors are lodged 
in the third. On the fourth are the apartments 
of the master of-the house. Still above, story on 
story, are the numerous apartments of his wives, 
children and family relations. 

“These upper floors are often ornamented 
with elaborately carved woodwork, and fur- 
nished with the richest silken divans, carpets and 
tapestry. On the roof-gardens beautiful awnings 
are spread, as shelter from the sun by day and 
from the dew or the moon-rays at night. 

“On each floor there is, according to Arabic 
custom, a great mussack, or water-skin, which 
hangs in a sort of shaft, so that the drinking- 
water is kept cool in the upward current of air. 
Each floor has also its bath-room where a huge 
jar, or kazba, serves as a bath-tub.” 

“But where does the money come from for all 
this luxury?” I exclaimed. 

“It comes from India. The sons of the ruling 
sultans and seyyids of the Hadramut go to India 
early in life. There, from their social and 


| religious standing in the Moslem world, they 
| have great opportunities with the vast Moham- 


medan population of Hindustan. One of these 


| Hadramut chiefs is femadas, or general, of the 


Mohammedan regiment at Hyderabad. Others 
are in confidential relations with several of the 
native princes of India. In one high place or 


| another they amass wealth, which they ultimately 


carry back with them to Arabia. 

“India,” went on Browne, “is a land of 
poverty-stricken multitudes, yet a land of hidden 
The people hoard their earnings ; there 
are no savings-banks; Hindu and Mohammedan 
alike hide their money. It is believed that in 
India silver and gold coin to the amount of 
millions of dollars is thus hidden away. 

“Many of the native princes, or maharajas, 
have enormous wealth in gold, silver and precious 
stones privately stored within their palaces. 
These storerooms descend from prince to prince, 
and are rarely opened unless, as now and then 
happens, some sharper gains access to them.” 

“It was one of these free-lance sultans, then, 
whom you served in the Hadramut?” I said. 


The lower 


Servants and slaves occupy | 


or more east and west, and | 


| eraving for comfort and luxury does its work | Theodore Bent, succeeded in so far winning the | Prophet Hud, from whom Nawas Yagup claims 
This time the dive was much shorter; the bird surely. Some Manchu grandee, some Chinese | confidence of the sultans, or Arab princes, as to 

was losing wind; possibly the blunt arrow had | mandarin or governor of a province, some raja | be permitted to enter the vale and reside there 

into | of India, some Turkish pasha who has traveled | for a time.” 

in western Europe or America, will be seized | 


This tomb is a very sacred Mohamme- 
dan shrine. The Bir Barhut is a volcano, or 
solfatara, which ejects smoke, gases, boiling 
water and mud. It is in a gloomy cavern under 
the cliffs that wall in the valley—a place I have 
good reason to know only too well!’’ 

“Tow so?” 

“Well, the Moslem mollahs 
—tried to cook me in it.” 
his scarred arm. 

“You don’t say so! They are really fanatics, 
then? But how came you to trust yourself 
among them ?” 

““My brother, Brooks Browne, first fell in 
with the Nawas Yagup Hud on a Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer, from Bombay to Aden. 

Brooks was on his way up to Port Said to 
meet me on my voyage out from America. 
‘That was three years ago. I had never 
even crossed the Atlantic before, so 
Brooks came up to Egypt to meet me. 
On the way he met the Nawas Yagup, 
who chanced to be making a trip from 
India. 

‘This sultan was then twenty-two years 
old, and had already made a tour around 
the world, and spent three months in 

> Paris and a month in New York. 

“We saw him again on the voyage from 
Port Said to Bombay, and my brother 
and he became well acquainted. He was 
very dignified in his bearing, and aboard 
ship wore European dress, except for his 
fez. Smooth-shaven and not very dark, 
he might easily have passed for a Turk, 
or even for a Spaniard. He had learned 
English, which he spoke well, in India, 
and had seen much of the world—too 

much, perhaps; for though a strict Mohamme- 
dan, he was, | fear, a great rascal. 

“In India he had, as I have learned lately, 
secretly served a certain raja, for whom he had 
carried on an intrigue with Russian emissaries, 


descent. 


kind clergymen! 
Browne glanced at 


| to the prejudice of English rule in Hindustan. 


“The climate is very dry ; sand | 
drifts into the wadis from the | 


| 


some of these side ravines there | 
is running water for a part of | 


by storage and raised from deep | 
wells by camel-power in quanti- | 
| of comfort and luxury. 
palm groves and gardens amidst | 
which stand the houses of the | him in New York was a soda-fountain !’’ 


Then the Arab had threatened to betray the 
raja, and so had scared him into yielding up 
a great sum, for the old raja had vast wealth. 
I have little doubt that the gold and jewels 
which I saw in the Nawas’s treasure-dungeon 
in the Hadramut came from the maharaja’s 
hoards. But at that time my brother and I 
regarded him merely as a traveled young Arab, 
who had seen what his money could give him 
Curiously enough, the 
‘modern improvement’ which had most captivated 


“A soda-fountain !”’ 


“Yes; the fizzy, cool, syrupy, creainy drinks 


| dispensed to him at Coney Island had made a 
| great impression on his sheikly mind, and soon 


after my brother and he had become acquainted 


| on the steamer the Nawas inquired whether a 





| as a great one, 
| doing the work; 


dossark (spirter) could be imported and set in 
operation in southern Arabia. 

“Brooks did not at first understand what the 
Nawas meant by a spirter—my brother thought 
it was a hand fire-engine! But afterward he 
informed the Arab magnate that a soda-fountain 
could very easily be procured, along with syrups 
and other equipments ; but he pointed out that, in 
order to have his drinks nice and cold, and keep 
his supplies properly in a climate so dry and hot, 
it would be necessary to resort to refrigeration 
by ammonia gas, and perhaps to the artificial 
manufacture of ice, which would imply a 
considerable expenditure. 

“*‘How much?’ asked the Nawas; and 
Brooks, to ascertain whether or not he had 
means, named a high figure, forty thofisand 
rupees ! 

“The Nawas did not seem to regard the sum 
and my brother had some idea of 
but a job in Bombay was 


| awaiting our attention, and little more was said 


about the dossark at that time. But about a 
year later we fell in with the Nawas Yagup 
again at a hotel in Caleutta; and now he 
wanted a telephone and a system of electric call- 
bells! 

“Tle was really in earnest about it; and after 
we had agreed with our Arab patron, and he 
had put up a sufficient cash guarantee, Brooks 
called to London for the material to be delivered 
at Aden. We went up there by steamer in 
company with our new employer, taking a 
full outfit of tools for operating in a remote 
region. 

“From Aden we came back along the coast to 
Mokalla in an Arab dhow, or coaster; and 
from here packed our material on the backs of 
sixteen camels to be transported over the plateau. 


| Meantime the Nawas had gone on in advance of 


“Yes; the Nawas Yagup Hud, sultan of the! 


us. 

“We had but vague ideas as to where we were 
going or what would Gome of the venture, as we 
journeyed up from the blue sea over the hard, 
dry, barren table-land. 

For nearly a week we had seen noting save 
desolate sand, a few black tents and the half- 
naked Bedouin camel-men; but at last toward 
the end of the sixth day we came to the brink of 
the sandstone wall of the plateau, and saw, almost 
at our feet, a vast, square, many-storied man- 
sion, situated amid what looked to be a veritable 
garden of Eden!” C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


Wet weather or dry, it is all one to oil, 
which, having served a proud apprenticeship at 
soothing troubled waters, is now equally effica- 
cious in laying dust along railway tracks. 
Unctuous and ambidextrous, oil is king. 

The wise use of prosperity promises to be 
a practical subject for the study of the American 
people. We are great, but the great may be 
overwhelmed by their resources. The last of 
the great auks killed himself by swallowing too 
large a potato. 


It is reported that a balloon resembling 
Andrée’s has been seen far above the village of 
Antzifirowskoje. If Andrée has not sailed over 
the hitherto inaccessible North Pole, it is some- 
thing t® have been wafted over a place with a 
well-nigh inaccessible name. 

“I can’t be bothered with attending cau- 
cuses!’”? snapped Mr. Swallow. “But,” he 
added, proudly, ‘I never neglect to vote!” 

“TJ wonder why you have screens at your 

windows?” Mr. Wright said, softly. “Why 
don’t you let the mosquitoes come in, and try to 
kill them afterward ?” 
. Misguided energy takes many forms. Even 
Demosthenes would have taken the pebbles from 
his mouth and have ceased to urge action had he 
read the handbill lately sent out to advertise a 
church festival: “All the latest negro melodies, 
funny gags, jokes, amusing dialogues. Twenty 
ladies in burnt cork. Musie by the best home 
talent.”’ 


An arrest in lynching regions is a legal 
procedure making it more convenient to execute 
illegally a person charged with crime. The 
officers capture the alleged offender; the mob 
overpower the officers and seize the person in 
eustody, and then kill him in some hideous 
fashion. All this in a land consecrated to 
liberty protected by law! 

Looking back on the hard times, it is 
pleasing to recall that during the four years from 
1893 to 1896 the rich men of the United States 
gave, to found and endow public institutions,— 
colleges, libraries, museums and hospitals,—no 
less than one hundred and twenty-one million 
dollars. The New York Times is responsible 
for the figures, which lend a good deal of force 
to that old proverb about the cloud and its silver 
lining. <a 

In our family of states, as in a household, 
there are now and then exhibitions of selfishness 
and indifference—even occasional outbursts of 
anger. But let real trouble come, as in the case 
of the yellow fever visitation in the South, and 
discord ceases. Sympathy and aid are quickly 
offered. What finer evidence that we are one 
people than this ready response when need 
arises! In our body politic, as in the human 
body, if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. ae 

An eminent English scientist has ex- 
pressed the hope and the belief that before many 
years the great cataract of Niagara will be turned 
aside from its course, and every particle of its 
majestic force utilized in furnishing electric power 
to the mills and railroads of the surrounding 
region. The harnessing of the giant to the 
service of man has already begun, but there 
will be two opinions as to the wisdom of carrying 
the process of subjugation so far. Material 
advantage is not the only thing to be considered ; 
grand and beautiful scenery has a value that 
cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. No 
amount of increased industrial wealth could make 
good the loss of Niagara Falls. 

The abuse of the right of petition 
consists, in part, in an indiscriminate use of that 
method of reaching a desired end. 
that the obtaining of signatures for a petition is 
usually an easy matter. Men sign out of good 
nature, to get rid of importunity, because they 
have signed similar documents; and so on, and 
sometimes the body of the petition is not even 
read. An excellent illustration of recklessness 
was recently furnished. A citizen complained 
to the governor of a state because a certain 
criminal had been pardoned. The governor sent 
for the papers in the case; and the complainant 
was found to have signed the petition for a 
pardon. He had put his name to the paper 
without reflection, and had forgotten the fact. 


It is a truism | 
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But when his own request had been granted, he 
| indignantly held the governor guilty of an act 
injurious to the public interest ! 
| Long service in any capacity in which 
| fidelity and efficiency are essential is properly a 
| matter of pride. There is no branch of the public 
| service in which these virtues are more nearly 
universal than in that of the letter-carriers. 
|The proposal—which has been acceded to by 
| the Post-Office Department—to permit letter- 
carriers to wear service stripes is a deserved 
compliment to one of the most efficient bodies in 
the service of the public. For every five years of 
service the letter-carrier is to be permitted to add 
a stripe of black silk braid to his coat-sleeve. 


Ye 
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IN THE STORM. 
The shelter of a rock 
Is sweeter than the roofs of all the world. 
Atlantic. Cc. E. Markham. 


* 
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Not a New Problem. 


One of the most successful of recent novels 
debates a question that has probably occurred to 
many thoughtful men and women, Is it possible 
for one who forms a part of our complex and 
tempestuous civilization to lead a Christlike 
life? The novelist’s conclusion is, on the whole, 
unfavorable and, therefore, condemnatory of 
civilization. 

Such atheme, so treated, was certain to awaken 
controversy. 
hero of the story. It is asserted that his failures 
were chargeable to his character,’ not his 
environment ; and the criticism is sound enough— 
so far as it goes. It cannot be an adequate 
statement, because it fails to take note of certain 
fundamental truths. 

In the first place, it is important to remember 
that the author’s inquiry is no novel one. For 
eighteen centuries, the earnest and the faithful, 
straining their eyes at the ideal of human brother- 
hood that Christ set up, have wondered 
despairingly whether man could ever reach it. 
The better the man—judged by the standard of 
others—the more hopeless, to him, has seemed 
the attempt. 

Thus the recent raising of the inquiry does not 
mean that a single good man has all at once 
perceived the world to be growing worse. Does 
it not rather show that an artist, keenly 
susceptible to the mental influences that mold 
the time, has been impressed by those aspirations 
toward general helpfulness and justice which 
unquestionably tend to dominate mankind ? 

We believe that he misreads the answer to his 
question. But even if we were forced to side 
with him, conceding that the world has not 
gained wisdom as it has grown older, we might 
comfort ourselves with the thought that human 
nature at least has not changed. 

There are no new pitfalls on the road to 
perfection, though some of the old ones may bear 
new names. The saints of the early centuries 
lived, as we must, in the midst of rich and 
poor, Pharisees, publicans, sound and _ sick, 
sinners and righteous. And in our day, as in 
theirs, “‘the aids to noble life are all within.” 


* 
oo 





“Section Twenty-Two.” 


The taritf laws of the United States for many 
years have imposed on goods imported in foreign 
vessels a discriminating duty of ten per cent. in 
addition to the regular duties. But they have 
provided also that goods brought in foreign 
vessels which, by treaty or act of Congress, might 
be entitled to enter on the same terms as if 
brought in vessels of the United States, should 
be exempt from this duty. 

Practically all the countries with which we 
have commercial relations have secured exemp- 
tion from this discriminating duty ; most of them 
by treaty, but some, such as Great Britain and 
France, by the proclamation of the President, 
under authority given by an act of Congress. 
This act, passed in 1828, and constituting Section 
4228 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
authorized the President to suspend the discrim- 
inating duty with reference to the vessels of any 
country whenever he became satisfied that that 
country did not discriminate against American 
goods or vessels. 

Section Twenty-T wo of the Dingley Tariff Act, 
which has been the subject of so much discus- 
sion, seemed to be a reénactment of these familiar 
provisions. But two verbal changes were made, 
one by the Senate, and the other in the conference 
committee, which attracted little notice when the 
bill was before Congress. The first struck out 
from the exempting clause the words “or any 
act of Congress,’ and made the exemption apply 
to vessels entitled to equal privileges under 
“treaty or convention.”” The other added to the 
clause describing the goods subject to a discrimi- 
nating duty the words, “or which, being the 
production or manufacture of any foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, shall come 
into the United States from such contiguous 
country.” 

Immediately two grave questions arose. Did 
Congress, when it struck out the words, ‘or any 
act of Congress,’ intend to deprive British and 
| other vessels of the exemption which they had 
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Chiefly opinions rage around the | 





COMPANION. 


enjoyed under Section 4228? This question had 
an important bearing on the British carrying 
trade. 

And by the added words regarding a contiguous 
country, did Congress intend to impose a discrim- 
inating duty on goods imported by way of Canada 
or Mexico? This question gravely affected a 
transit business through Canada which is esti- 
mated to amount to ten million dollars a year. 

Attorney-General McKenna, who was called 
upon by the Treasury Department to construe 
the law, has answered both of these questions in 
the negative. The clause relating to foreign 
goods coming into the United States by way of 
a contiguous country he interprets as simply 
intended to prevent an evasion of the discrimi- 
nating duty. 

It would be useless to impose that duty on 
goods brought to San Francisco, for example, 
by foreign vessels, and leave them free to go in 
such vessels to Vancouver, and thence through 
Canada to the United States. 

As to the other point, light was thrown on the 
intention of Congress by a singular coincidence. 
On the very day that Congress enacted the 
Dingley Bill, it passed a bill which amended 
Section 4228 by providing for partial exemption 
under certain conditions. The Attorney-General 
holds that Congress could not have intended, by 
the Dingley Act, to repeal the statute which on 
the same day it amended and extended. 

Under this construction, Section Twenty-Two 
loses the importance which recent discussion had 
given it. 

Sect TSA 
WHOLESOME LAWS. 
Wholesome laws preserve us free 


By stinting of our liberty. 
Selected. 


* 
* 





An Unhappy Sovereign. 


The Emperor of Austria represents better than 
auy other European sovereign the principle of 
compromise in monarchical government. If it 
had not been for his flexibility in adapting him- 
self to emergencies, Austria-Hungary would not 
be the united empire which it has become through 
a series of political adjustments based upon 
expediency. 

He has been on the throne since 1848, and is 
now in his sixty-eighth year, a well-preserved, 
amiable sovereign with a sad, wistful face, as 
though he were disap- 
pointed with the results 
of his long reign. In 
war he has been unsuc- 
cessful, having lost his 
Italian provinees and 
the leadership in Ger- 
many by his disastrous 
campaigns with France 
and Prussia. 

His one great diplo- 
matic stroke, by which 
his territories were en- 
larged in the south, was 
his secret treaty with 
Russia before the last 
war with Turkey. He agreed to remain neutral 
provided he could have the Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Without exposing his country to the burdens 
and risks of warfare, he made up for the terri- 
tories which he had lost. His empire is larger 
than it was when he ascended the throne in the 
revolutionary year of 1848. 

He has shown himself to be a good politician. 
In the war with Prussia, Hungary was a dis- 
affected country because it was not allowed to 
govern itself. When the disastrous campaign 
ended, he realized that conciliation was the only 
practical method of ruling a confederacy of 
nations in which antagonistic races were con- 
tinually pulling in opposite directions. 

He had the good sense to support the Hunga- 
rian proposals, and to accept the crown at 
Budapest at the hands of the dominant race. 
This was the famous compromise of 1867 by 
which the Magyars were allowed to govern one- 
half of the empire while the Germans ordered 
the destinies of the remaining half. 

He has strongly favored every measure for 
conferring the privileges of home rule upon the 
various states of the empire. 

The Germans, Magyars, Slavs, Czechs and 
Poles are jealous and spirited races. No other 
sovereign has such a team of wild horses to drive. 
The emperor has a firm hand and a bright, cheery 
way of chirruping and whistling to his unruly 
steeds. 

He succeeded in keeping the horses together 
when they were ready to break away from 
control at the close of the Russian war with 
Turkey. The Magyars were in sympathy with 
the Turks and detested the Russians, who had 
conquered them after Kossuth’s revolution; the 
Slavonian races were on fire with sympathy for 
the Bulgarians, and the Germans were opposed 
to the acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The emperor knew his own mind, and carried 
out his bargain with Russia. 

The emperor’s reign has been embittered by 
many misfortunes. The fate of Maximilian in 
Mexico was one of the earliest of his griefs, and 
the untimely death of the crown prince was 
a blow from which he has never recovered. 
Amiable in disposition, far-sighted in policy, and 
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dexterous in his management of subjects and in 
his dealings with statesmen, he has been an 
unfortunate sovereign and has had reason to 
repeat the old-time saying: “Call no man happy 
who is born to the purple.” 


—-9e——_$_$_$_—___—_ 


Well-Bred. 


General Sherman toward the close of his lifc 
revisited the battle-fields in northern Georgia. 
In one of these battle-scenes his memory secmed 
to be at fault. He could not identify the land- 
marks. A young forest with dense undergrowth 
had sprung up where once had been the level 
cotton-fields of an old-time plantation. 

The general, after trying to find his way about 
and only becoming more confused, turned aside 
and called at the nearest house in order to ask a 
few questions. An old lady with white hair and a 
stately manner answered the summons, and when 
the general and his companions had explained 
their errand, offered to show them over the battle- 
field. So with their guide they returned to the 
edge of the woods, where she told them that the 
fields had not been cultivated after the war so 
that the trees had grown and changed the aspect 
of the region. 

With the aid of his guide the general was soon 
able to reproduce the battle-picture, with its 
broad stretch of plantation land, the sloping hill- 
sides, the-walls, fences-and lanes. The charming 
old lady either nodded assent as he recalled the 
details, or else corrected him when his memory 
was less faithful than her own. 

“Where was the beautiful old mansion?’ he 
asked. “It must have stood in that quarter.” 

The old lady nodded quietly. The general then 
described the picturesque plantation house which 
had overlooked the battle-field, and with a shudder 
went on to tell how it had been plundered and set 
on fire after the fighting was over. It was a 
stirring account of the horrors of war. The 
victorious troops had been frantic with excite- 
ment, and the officers had not been able to restrain 
their excesses. The fine old colonial mansion had 
been left in ashes when the army resumed its 
march. 

The white-haired guide said nothing until there 
was a convenient opportunity for talking about 
something else. Then she found her tongue, and 
again astonished the general with the accuracy 
of her memory. 

“You must have lived here before the war!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, “I knew every corner of the 
plantation.” . 

“Then you remember the old house?” 

She was silent. 

The general again referred to the wanton 
destruction of the house, and told how a fine old 
piano had been flung out of a bow window and 
family furnishings ruthlessly destroyed until at 
last there was a revel of flame, followed by black- 
ened ruins. He sighed as he spoke, and explained 
how angry he was when the outrage was brought 
to his notice. 

“Surely,” he said, turning to the lady, “you must 
have seen the old house?” 

“It was my home,” she answered, quietly, when 
he seemed determined to have an answer. 

General Sherman stared at her for a moment, 
then made her a courtly bow, taking off his hat. 
| “You are the best-bred woman I have ever 
met,” he said. 

The compliment was deserved, for while he 
| had revived memories of perhaps the most bitter 
| experiences of her life she had not said anything 
to make him fee! ill at ease. 
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Lucinda or Louisa? 


Among the many odd courtships of which 
remembrance is preserved among the older inhab- 
itants of a certain New England village, that of 
Captain Liscombe and the Barkley girls is one of 
those oftenest recalled. 

The Barkley girls were twin sisters, Lucinda 
and Louisa, who were, at the period when Captain 
Liscombe began his attentions, about half-way 
between their thirtieth and fortieth year. The 
captain, who had just retired from active sea- 
faring and bought a house, had obviously made 
up his mind to install a lady therein as its mistress. 
Quite as obviously he intended to invite one of the 
Barkley sisters to occupy that honorable station. 
But which? That was the question in which 
the whole town was interested, but its answer 
remained a puzzle. 

The twins had always been devotedly attached, 
and one was never seen without the other; nor 
did the captain’s courtship alter this condition of 
affairs. When he called, both Lucinda and Louisa 
received him. When he proposed a drive, they 
both accepted the invitation, and he came with a 
carryall instead of the customary buggy. 

The twins sat together on the back seat, the 
captain on the front, with his dog beside him, and 
his arm over the back, as he slewed his burly 
form half-around to chat with his guests, while 
the reins drooped limply from his hand, and the 
old horse meandered serenely uncontrolled upon 
his way. 

For six years the question, Lucinda or Louisa? 
remained unsolved, and the gossips had already 
made up their minds that it was puzzling the 
captain himself beyond any prospect of solution, 
when suddenly one day the engagement was 
announced. It was Lucinda. 

At the post-office and grocery that evening, the 
captain, sitting on a flour-barrel, was delightedly 
receiving the congratulations of his friends, when 
one daring spirit ventured jocularly to inform 
him of the enigma which his love affair had been, 
and to wonder how the end had been brought 
about. , 

“Well,” said the captain, complacently, “’twere 
a difficulty, wa’n’t it? I couldn’t bear to seem to 
slight Louisy,—she’s about the sweetest-disposi- 
tioned person I ever met,—but then there was 
Luecindy; I thought a sight of Lucindy—never 
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knew a more entertainin’ talker—and leavin’ her 
out was jest as bad. And I couldn’t marry ’em 
both, and I didn’t know what to do, till it come 
over me like a flash one evenin’ I was callin’, and 
I popped it right out before I had time to get 
seared. ‘Girls,’ says I, ‘I jest can’t bring myself 
to the p’int of discriminatin’ between two sech 


lovely females; but if either of you’ll marry me, | 


Lucindy or Louisy, I’ll be satisfied, and I’ll leave 
you to settle which betwixt you before I call 
again.’” 

The silence in the store was broken only by the 
soft, “Well, I snum!” of the admiring post- 


master; but the news flew over the village, and | 
before next morning there was scarcely a house | 


in town where the secret of the captain’s proposal 
was not known. 

The general opinion was that it was fortunate 
Lucinda Barkley had a mind of her own, if Cap- 
tain Liscombe hadn’t, but that the match was 
likely to turn out well—as indeed it did. 


+ 
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SAVED FROM HERSELF. 


A pretty love story without the usual ending 
eomes from the life of Greuze, the famous French 
painter of the last century, who was so successful 
in reproducing the beauty of children’s faces. 

When he was a young man he gave lessons in 
art. Among his pupils was a lovely young 
Russian girl, named Letitia, the daughter of a 
grand duke. This child at heart, if not in years, 
conceived a romantic devotion for him, and after 
an illness, when she was still weak and not quite 
mistress of herself, she sent for him to come and 
see her. 

Too evidently she was under the mischievous 
influence of her nurse, who, when the painter 
entered the room, kept urging her to speak, 
whereupon she said with a disconcerting direct- 
ness, “Yes, Monsieur Greuze, I love you. Tell me 
frankly, do you love me?” 

If he did not, he felt at least a great generosity 
over the innocence of the avowal, and received it 
so kindly that the young girl began laughing and 
erying together, and exclaimed, “Listen to me, 
you two; here is my plan: I love Greuze, and I 
will marry him!” 

It was a simple plan, but one not to be adopted 
offhand. 

“What about your father?” asked Greuze, who 
knew what opposition would be made by the 
family of a princess to her marriage with one 
who was not even noble by birth. 

“I know he will not consent,” said Letitia, 
airily; “but what then? I am rich through my 
mother; I can dispose of my money, and I give it 
to Greuze.” 

But after the painter had left her, and his sense 
of exaltation had fied, he realized that nothing 
but grief could come to the little lady through an 
impossible tie with him. So in spite of her tears 
and reproaches, he bade her farewell, and tore 
himself quite away from her. 

This was an episode of the artist’s visit to Italy, 
which was begun in 1757. Eight years after he 
had quitted Rome, there came a letter from the 
young woman. 

“Yes, my dear Greuze, your old pupil is now a 
good mother. I have five charming children, 
whom I adore. My eldest daughter is worthy to 
be offered as a subject for your happy brush; 
she is beautiful as an angel. My husband almost 
convinces me that I continue to be young and 
pretty, so much does he still love me. As I told 
you, this happiness is due to you, and 1 love you 
for having prevented me from loving you.” 


—-_ sor 


LONG VACATION. 


Monsieur D’Artout, who filled more than one 
important post under the French government, 
was a man of easy-going disposition, which was 
taken advantage of by those subordinate to him. 
He never punished and rarely reproved, and the 
result was a lax discipline, notwithstanding the 
energy which he infused into his own department 
through the exercise of his own influence and 
ability. 

In “La Vie a Paris,” Villemot relates that when 
Monsieur D’Artout was at the head of the 
Ministry of the Interior, there was a clerk in the 
bureau who could write a remarkable hand with 
as remarkable speed, and the minister always 
kept him in his own offices as private secretary. 

One day the minister missed his secretary and 
inquired where he was. 

“He is not here to-day. His father is dead.” 

D’Artout bowed and said nothing. A month 
afterward, the minister again called up the chief, 
and asked him the same question. 

“He is not here, monsieur,” was the answer, “for 
his father is dead.” 

The minister bowed again in silence, but went 
away with a puzzled expression in his eyes. 
Three weeks later the same thing happened once 
more. Upon receiving the same answer, D’ Artout 
spoke up, rather sharply. 

“What!” said he. “Is he going to stay away 
from the office all the while his father is dead?” 


———_ +09 — 


HIS HANDWRITING. 


Many stories are told relative to the illegibility 
of the penmanship of Rufus Choate, the famous 
lawyer. It is said that he once openly congratu- 
lated himself on the fact that “if he failed to get a 
living at the bar, he could still go to China and 
support himself by his pen; that is, by decorating 
tea-chests!” 

He once asked that a case might be postponed, 
owing to his engagement in another.court. The 
judge replied that the case was one in which he 
might write out his argument. 

With a mock solemnity of countenance which 
he knew so well how to assume at a moment’s 
notice, he said: 

“I write well, your honor, but slowly!” 








and unrestrained hilarity. There was not a lawyer 
present who had not more than once seen a speci- 
men of what one of Mr. Choate’s friends called 
his “wildcat’s tracks,” and the joke needed no 
explanation. 


A MOMENT OF PERIL. 


When the /ronsides, commanded by Captain— 
afterward Admiral—Dahlgren, was off Morris 
Island, South Carolina, while removing coal from 
her bunkers, it was discovered that the vessel 
had sustained a serious injury from a Confederate 
torpedo. It became necessary to know to what 
extent the hull had been affected externally under 
the water. 


The diver’s boat was brought alongside and 
the diver descended. It was low water and the 
instant was seized when the tide ceased to ebb. 
The diver went carefully over the part of the 
bottom at the damaged portion, and then reaching 
the keel concluded to pass under it, and look at 
ba other side. 

He had accomplished this, and was on the other 
side, when he perceived that the ship was swing- 
ing to the eben sea tide. He had found just 
space between the bottom and the keel to pass 
under, and now a that the vessel, in ovinene, 
would pass close to a shoal ridge of the eands 
bottom, and even grind into it. his must inevi- 
tably cut off the slender and delicate tube which 
conveyed air to him, and also sever the lines by 
which, in case of accident, he was to be drawn 
up. Fastened down by his heavy weights it would 
be instant suffocation 

h all the speed. ‘that his incumbrances per- 
mitted, he endeavored to reach the keel and pass 
under it before it was too late. The ship was 
on ay round rapidly; he passed his head and 

ut began to feel the pressure of the keel 
against the soft ooze. 

ith great effort he succeeded in dragging his 
limbs and tubes clear, and the water became a 
little deeper; but one arm was so_ painfully 
crushed that it was some days before it was in a 
condition to use. 


WELL-PATCHED. 


In My Village, Mr. E. Boyd Smith gives an 
amusing little picture of the way in which the 
peasants of Valombre, France, clothe themselves. 
He says that avarice is the prevailing vice among 
the peasants. They have had such a long, hard 
time to get money that now that they have it 
they keep it. The thing they work so hard to 
possess, now seems inclined to possess them, body 
and soul. Economy becomes almost a fine art in 
their hands. 


vor take advantage of neighboring fairs to 
replenish their wardrobe with second-hand cloth- 
ing. Their love of bargaining is strong, and the 
i ddler, though he does business, meets his 
ma’ 

The natives of Valombre tch easily and 
frequently. Clothes must needs be in a pretty 
hopeless state when skilful matching cannot save 
them. The same stuff is, in tn used, 
though this is not ee necessary. AS a 
consequence, the results attained are of “n quite 
wonderful. 

Some distance off, you see a man wearing white 
trousers. You are surprised to notice that half 
of the left leg is black, —s a clearly-cut 
division where it joins the rest. On his approach, 
you discover that it is simply a patch of the 
original goods, but the rest has had time to change 
= ese = atches are neat, the peasant never 

ragged, but they are really extraordinary, 
uae ng often from head to foo’ 


A FRENCH BIBLIOPHILE. 


The late Duc d’Aumale was a genuine lover of 
books, and the New York Tribune, quoting Lady 
Dilke, has something to tell in this connection: 
His interest in his famous library at Chautilly 
was far from being confined to a superficial 
pleasure in their bindings, their beauty or their 
rarity; one could not lay one’s hand on a volume 
in his superb and immense library with the con- 
tents of which he was not to some extent familiar. 


Unless, indeed, you were specially authorized 
to do so, touching his books was a — tation 
that it was wiser to resist. He had jealous 
sense of their value, and could be onary with a 
daring hand. 

On one occasion, when the glass doors before 
the shelves at the end of the library had been 
unlocked, and some of his most precious treasures 
—each in its own glass case— been brought 
forth and opened, I heard him cry out peremp- 
torily to a most distinguished French Academician, 
who had ventured to handle a volume: 

“Put it down, put it down, till I come to it. 
They should only be unlocked one by one as I 
show them to Lady Dilke.” 


“ COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE.” 


Bismarck has had to pay for “comin’ through 
the rye,” says the Westminster Gazette. It is a 
harvest custom in the duchy of Lauenburg when 
a person passes through a field where the corn is 
being cut, for the workers to stop, bind a few ears 
of corn to his arm and then demand money for 
his ransom. 


The old statesman and his son, Count Herbert, 
were driving a few days ago through the corn- 
fields of Bismarck’s Schonau estate, and they 
stopped to look at the men who were cutting the 


rye. 

Hereupon the men threw down their scythes, 
took up some stalks of the rye, and going up to 
the two Bismarcks, courteously but resolutely 
fastened a small bundle of rye to the arms of the 
visitors. The man of blood and iron, who has a 
conservative reverence for old German customs, 
cheerfully paid for the ransom of himself and his 
son with two gold coins. 

Bismarck insisted on retaining the signs of his 
bondage upon his arm until he got home. 


“HAVE SOME MORE.” 


Doctor Johnson’s tongue spared nobody, and 
naturally enough, if any one ever got the better of 
him in a verbal encounter it was considered a 
memorable victory. 


In this spirit a Seoteh family cherishes an 
anecdote of his trip to Scotland. e had stopped 
at the house for a meal, and was helped to the 
national dish. 

“Doetor Johnson,” said the hostess, “what do 
you think of our Seoteh broth?" : 

adam,” was the answer, “in my opinion it is 


This was too much for the judge and the assem- only fit for’ pigs.” 


bied bar, and the court-room echoed with prompt | 


hen have some more,” said the woman. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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When Papa Was a Little Boy. 
“When papa was a little boy 


You really couldn’t find 

In all the State of Washington 
A child so quick to mind. 

His mother never called but once, 
And pa was always there; 

He never made the Ley J ery, 
Or pulled his sister’s hair. 

“He never slid down banisters, 

Or made the slightest noise ; 

And never in his life was known 

‘o fig er boys. 

He always studied hard at school, 
And got his lessons right; 

And chopping wood and milking cows 
Were papa’s chief delight. 

“He always rose at six o’clock 

And went to bed at eight, 

And never lay abed till noon 
And never sat up late. 

He finished Latin, French and Greek 
When he was ten years old, 

And knew the Spanish alphabet 
As soon as he was told. 


“He never grumbled when he had 

To do the evening chores, 

And ne’er in all his life forgot 
To shut the stable doors. 

He never, never thought of play 
Until his work was done, 

He labored hard from break of day 
Until the set of sun. 


“He never scraped his muddy shoes 


But truly, I could never see, 
Said little Dick Malloy, 
“*How he could never do these things, 
And really be a boy.” 
GEORGINA BILLINGS. 


—.-e_—_———— 


The World’s Estimate. 


Men, as a whole, form quite accurate judg- 
ments of the characters of their associates. 
Occasionally, when this is expressed in the 
quaint words of foreigners, the aptness of the 
judgment is very apparent. 

Some years ago two young men obtained 
employment under an influential company in 
Calcutta. They were brothers, and set up 
housekeeping together. The six native servants 
whom they employed were not long in forming 
an estimate of the new arrivals. 

“Our masters,” they declared, “belong to a 
new caste that we have not known. They do 
not smoke, nor drink strong drink; neither do 
they swear, and they speak and behave kindly 
tous. We like the new caste well.” 

As true an estimate was formed by a student 
in the University of Peking. He entered the 
university for the purpose of studying English, 
and not long after went to a native teacher to 
buy a Bible. He was not content until he had 
procured an expensive copy of the Old Testa- 
ment, a parallel English and Chinese New 
Testament, and a hymn-book. ‘Then he told his 
reason for wanting them. 

The professor whose classes he attended had 
excited his admiration, because he was wholly 
unlike the Chinese teachers by whom the young 
man had been previously taught. 

“Why,” he said, “Professor King seems to 
love his pupils. He sympathizes with them, 
never becomes impatient when they are stupid, 
and his conduct and language show that he 
possesses something that I never knew a Chinese 
teacher to possess, and I do not know where he 
gets it unless from the Bible. For this reason I 
want to study the Bible and learn some Christian 
hymns.” . 
“The ‘‘world’” does not hesitate to declare its 
approval of the legitimate fruits of Christian 
belief. If men ever condemn Christianity, it is 
because those who profess to accept it do not 
bear these fruits. 


+ 
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“Old Pope Dwight.” 


Timothy Dwight, afterward president of Yale 
College, learned the alphabet in a single lesson. 
Before he was four years old he had read the 
Bible. At six he began to attend the grammar 
school, and as his father thought him too young 
to study Latin, he used to forage among the 
books of his schoolmates while they were at play, 
and so learned the whole of the Latin grammar. 
At eight he was ready for the Freshman class at 
Yale, which his father, however, wisely kept him 
from entering. 


When, a few years later, he did enter college, 
he was so covetous of time that he determined 
avoid all waste of it through so base a thin 
as bodily exercise, by extinguishing the need o 
bodily exercise; and this he expected to accom- 
| by radually lessening the quantity of his 
‘ood. At last he was able to dine on twelve 
mouthfuls; that was his most luxurious meal; 
for breakfast and supper he deemed it his duty to 
be less abandoned to gluttony. 

He so far succeeded in these hygienic ex - 
ments as to have nineteen hard attacks of Dilious 
colic in the course of two months, and being 
reduced nearly to a skeleton, his father took him 
home, apparently to die. The family physician 
saved the young man’s life, but he always suffered 
from certain retributive legacies of his rash 
experiment. x 

hen the Revolutionary War broke out, Doctor 
Dwight volunteered as chaplain, and the recluse, 
preaching from a pulpit of stacked drums, quickly 
proved of what sterling metal he was made. One 
of his printed sermons was once read to a garrison 
sppercety at its last extremity, with such effect 
¢ the inspired men made a rally in which they 
routed their besiegers. 

Afterward, while combining the offices of min- 

ister and president of Yale College, his infil 
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disappointed that he spent half the evening 
talking to my husband and the other — 
e raising 


about the cultivation of potatoes and t 
of sheep!” 

This was a period when the atheistic influence 
of French philosophy was strongly felt, even in 
Puritan New England. The young men of the 
Senior Class, partly from conviction, partly to try 
the mettle of their new president, announced as 
the next subject of their debating class, “Are the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments the 
Word of God?’ When the evening arrived, 
nearly all the students came forward as assailants 
of the Bible. : ; 

Then the president come very quietly to review 
the discussion. He pointed out the errors into 
which the young men had fallen, and to their 
astonishment convinced them that their acquaint- 
ance with the subject was superficial. e con- 
cluded with a masterly presentation of the great 
pounve poe of the divine character of Chris- 
janity. Gradually every man in the room became 
convinced. In their new president— with his 
superb war record—they saw a master whom they 
could love as well as admire. 





9 ——————— 


“The Pretty Sergeant.” 
The story of Virginia Ghesquiére, the French 
heroine, who was decorated with the order of the 
Legion of Honor for distinguished bravery during 





one of the campaigns of the French army in 
Spain, is graphically told by Emile Cére in his | 


history of “Madame Sans-Géne et Les Femmes | 
Soldats.”’ | 


In the conseription of 1806 a young man by the | 
name of Ghesquiére was enlisted among the forced | 
recruits of the department of the Haut-Rhin. | 
The beardless conscript was frail and delicate, | 
utterly unable to bear the fatigues and hardships 
of war. Realizing the physical incapacity of her 
twin brother, whom she very closely resembled 
the brave and unselfish sister, Virginia, decided 
to take his place in the ranks. : 

With the courage of a high and noble motive, 
Virginia Ghesquiére begged her parents to allow 
her to do for t her brother’s ill health 
rendered it impossible for him to do, and so 
earnestly did the young patriot plead that she 
won their consent. 

Ltn oe her brother’s apparel, the intrepid girl 
resen herself at the department on the 
ollowing day, and was assigned to the Twenty- 

seventh Regiment by the unsuspecting officer 
whose duty it was to enroll the recruits. 

For six henge the brave young woman preserved 
her disguise, and during this period was several 
times rewarded for gallant conduct. At Wagram 
the “pretty sergeant,” as the modest, effeminate- 
looking young soldier was generally called, had 
the honor of saving the life of the colonel of the 
regiment, who had fallen into the Danube, and 
would have perished but for her efforts. 

On the second of May, 1808, after the Battle of 
Lisbon, the “pretty sergeant” performed a deed 
of valor that won for her the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. 

e girl soldier, who was now sergeant of a 
company of riflemen, perceived at a short distance 
rom the field of battle the figure of the colonel of 
he regiment lying under the body of his dead 
horse. Turning to two comrades, she said, “The 
body of a colonel is a flag that belongs to the 
regiment, and the Twenty-seventh will retake it.” 
s she spoke she advanced toward the prostrate 
officer, followed by two soldiers. Her comrades, 
both weak from loss of blood, were unable to 
reach the goal, so that the burden of the affair 
fell upon her slender shoulders. 

On reaching the spot, she found it impossible to 
lift the ry 4 Meo of the fallen officer, tug and 
struggle as she might! She was now, moreover. 
beset by two straggling English soldiers. Seized 
L a sort of frenzy at this cowardly interruption 

a merciful deed, the little sergeant fired at one 
of her assailants, wounded him in the shoulder, 
and then disabled the other by vigorous blows 
from be tock 








gun-s a 

h Sons surrendered, and assisted her in 
placing the officer, who still breathed, upon a 
orse which had strayed near. Compelling the 
Englishmen to allow themselves to be attached 
to the “pretty sergeant’”’ made a 
triumphal entry into camp, and was soon after 
made a Chevalier of the Legion. 

One of the most singular circumstances of this 
curious history is that r the wars were over 
the woman w won renown on the battle- 
field and public recognition from the empire 
chose return to her native province, and 
resumed there the old, simple, tranquil domestic 
life of her childhood. 

Virginia Ghesquiére died in 1855, but her memory 
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will always live among the inhabitants of Dele- 
mont, who from one generation to another will 
tell their children’s children the story of the girl- 


soldier who served France so heroically for her 
brother’s sake. 








Moving the Tiger. 


“An old circus man,” whose talk is reported in 
the New York Sun, has vivid recollections of the 
day when he and his co-laborers undertook to 
move a royal Bengal tiger out of an old cage into 
a new one. Everything being in readiness, they 
set the new cage up in front of the old one, the 
doors against each other. These doors, it is 
explained, did not swing, but slid up through an 
opening in the roof. What the men planned to 
do, therefore, was to lift both doors and drive or 
inveigle the tiger out of his old quarters into the 
new ones. The teller of the story continues his 
narrative thus: 


We got the cages close together, and then 
© prod the tiger to make him go through 
the opening. He started for it, and put his paw 
across the narrow space between the two cages, 
but instead of putting it over inside the doorway 
of the other cage, he put it against the first bar on 

oor and pushed on it, and pushed 
the cage away a little bit. 

{ was . We ought to have made the 
cages fast together, but we hadn’t. We tried to 
start him along a little faster, but instead of 
going through into the other cage, he kept pushing 
on that bar, and pushing the other cage away. 

All this time he was getting a little farther out 
of the old cage, but not into the new one. The 
man on top of the old cage tried to shut that door 
down, so as to pin the tiger in it and hold him till 
we could drive him back; but the door jammed 
when he first tried it, and all the time the tiger 
was pushing the new cage farther away, 
getting farther out himself. 

The man on top of the new cage was still holding 
his door open, hoping that the tiger would step 
across into the new cage, and then he would drop 
it down and hold him; but the tiger kept pushing 
the cage away till there was easy room; Phen he 
Pye to the floor, and walked round the end 
of the new cage out into the arena. 

“Look out!” says the man on top of the cage, 
and we did, and left the tiger boss of the show 
while we made arrangements to recapture him. 
The tiger started to take a look around on his 





rose to such a height that envious people called 
him “old Pope Dwight.” His knowledge was 
encyclopedic. On the occasion of an evening 

, one of the ladies present said, “I was so 





own t. There wasn’t oy to get in his 
way; he had the whole place himself, and he 
waved his tail and glared around and started 
and kept going till he came to the monkey-cage. 





That seemed to interest him. He made his Arst 


stop there, and stood waving his tail and glaring 
at the monkeys. He scared the little ones almost 
to death, just standing there looking at them, and 
they rushed over to the back of the cage and 
flattened themselves against it, trying get 
or as far as they could. 

When the tiger pushed his cage away his paw 
was against a bar on one side of the door, nearer 
one end of the cage than the other, and so it was 
that end of the ~~ that he pushed out; the other 
end stayed in by the old cage; it made a kind of 
a V-sha) opening between the cages, and the 
tiger h: umped down into that and gone around 
the end of the cage that was pushed out. 

This V-shaped space made a kind of shelter, 
too, when the tiger was around on the other side, 
as he was when he was rarrent See the monkey- 
cage, and one of the keepers hurried in with a 
quarter of beef, and threw it into the old cage 
and pushed it over as far as he could into one 
corner. 

The tiger smelled the meat, and turned and 
made for his own cage one. Across the open 
— he went, waving his tail, and walked around 

e end of the pushed-out cage into the little 
triangular space, and jumped up into the old cage 
and made for the meat in the corner, and a man 
jumped up on the roof and jammed down the gate. 

ell, you see, there didn’t 2 very des- 
perate happen after all. Still, it was about as 
much tiger as we wanted for one day. 
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Miss Mary. 
I miss Miss Mary fum de place; 
She take de blossom track ; 
I ’fraid de river steal her face 
En den won’t give it back! 
For every time she pass 
I heah de river say: 
**Miss Mary, heah’s yo’ lookin’-glass— 
I wish you look dis way!”’ 
I miss Miss Mary fum de place; 
De sun done gone ter bed; 
De red rose ’low he lonesome now— 
De lily hang he head. 
En everywhar she pass 
I heah dem wil’ flowers say: 
“*Heah’s a dewdrap fer yo’ lookin’-glass— 
Miss Mary, look dis way!” 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Verboten. 


A writer in the Independent has an amusing 
article on public restrictions in Germany, or as 
he calls it, the verboten land. He describes the 
bewilderment of an American who could only 
understand English, at being stopped outside the 
railway station, and requested to pay his fare, 
because it was forbidden (verboten) to stop in the 
station for that purpose. The traveler’s feelings 
were hardly soothed, when he was told to approach 
the ticket window from the other end of the railed 
enclosure, though not a soul was in sight; and by 
the time he had been ordered to leave the railway 
carriage he had selected, and take the next one, 
he flatly refused. 


This time he was victorious. Guards surged 
about him like an angry sea, but he had a second- 
class ticket, and he was in a second-class carriage. 
e would not yield; and finally, after much 
wling, he was left alone. But his injuries 
kled, and finally he fell into conversation with 
an English-speaking Prussian. 

“Tell me,” said he, “‘what’s the real meaning of 
bar ees any rey. 

“Prohibited, sir.” 

“Well, you deal largely in it, it strikes me. 
What is Rauchen verboten?’ And he gazed at 
one of the numerous wall decorations. 

“Smoking prohibited, sir.” 

“What’s auslehnen verboten?’ 

“Leaning out prohibited, sir.” 

“‘What’s that long sign over your head?” 

“That, sir, is a prohibition to use the alarm 
signal under ogy A a heavy fine.” 

*What’s that on wash-closet door?” 

“The yellow sign, sir, is a prohibition to open 
the door when the train is stopping : the red one 
prohibits bd leaving it open.’ 

“What is Vi 


gee 








erboten Gegenstinde aus zu werfen?”’ 
“A prohibition against throwing things out of 
the window.” 

“Six! Well, you Germans like that sort of 
insinuation of your being idiots and infants?” 

“Sir!” responded the Prussian, flaring up, “you 
insult my country. This is a land of order. You 
Americans call nothing good but license.” 

“No offence, stranger,” said the American, 
undisturbed, “but I couldn’t stand this being 
ordered about. Our libe may be license, as 
you say, but we couldn’t endure pout system.’ 

Thereupon another American in the train gave 
so many of his own experiences in the way of 
e— that the first cried out in pure 
n ation: 


“if T were a German, I’d go and kill myself!” 
“Ha!” cried the an ssian, “to fo 
one’s self is strictly forbidden, Mein Herr! 
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One Bullet to Three Squirrels. 


The stories recently told in the Companion of 
the manner in which the South African Boers 
save their ammunition, and in the act of saving 
it become wonderful sharpshooters, are quite 
surpassed by an account which a writer in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean gives of the hunting of a 
Kansas boy in the old days. Ammunition was 
then so searce and dear that the same bullet had 
to be used for the killing of more than one animal. 


Jack Yokely was this Kansas boy. He was 
“raised” by his grandfather. This grandfather 
had a gun which he was willing to lend the boy to 
shoot squirrels with, on condition that the 
should furnish his own ammunition and shoul 
know where the squirrel was, before he left the 
house with the gun. Jack had no money, but he 
managed to get a little powder from a traveler for 
taking care of his horse, and he found one bullet. 

He selected a fat squirrel which he knew would 
be a welcome addition to the family larder, and 
set out to shoot it. He could not shoot it on the 
top of a limb, for if he did he would lose the bullet. 
He had to wait all the forenoon, until he caught 
the — against the trunk of the tree, and 
then fire at it. 

The ball went through the squirrel and killed 
it; then Jack skinned and dressed it and presented 
it to his grandmother for dinner, and went back 
and dug the bullet out of the tree with his knife. 

While the grandfather was eating his share of 
the squirrel and complimenting it, Jack modestly 
ee that three charges of powder would be 
a fair price to pay for so' a dinner. The 
grandfather smiled, and after dinner carefull 
measured out three charges of wder. Jac! 
took the battered bullet, chewed it into a form 
bordering on the globular, loaded his gun, and 
was ready for another squirrel. 

The next time he “located” a squirrel, ve 
much the same performance was repeated, though 
this time he had to dig the bullet out of a fence 
rail. He chewed the ball round again, loaded 
once more, and still had one charge of powder in 
reserve. 
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Squirrel number three was a beauty, but he 
insisted on running around behind the trunk of 
the tree, and peeping up over a crotch and barking 
at Jack in the most impudent manner, as if he 
knew that the boy would not shoot when the 
bullet would go into the air. 

Back and forth the squirrel would 
and chattering, peeping from behind 
as often as Jack manceuvred so as to get 
game against the trunk or a branch, the little 
creature would frisk about, continually peering 
over the fork or from the side of the tree. 

Just by way of amusement, Jack drew a bead 
on the squirrel’s head as it peeped from behind 
the tree, and just at this moment the squirrel 
barked, and as the boy said, actually “made a 
face at him.” This was too much. Jack blazed 
away, the squirrel fell dead to the ground—but 
the precious bullet was gone! 

Jack Yokely has never since, in the stories he 
tells of those days, ceased to blame himself for 
“wasting that bullet when he had killed only three 
squirrels with it.” 


§. yun 
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Tracking a Thief. 


He was a thief of the kind often spoken of 
as defaulters. His accounts—as manager of a 
Chicago company—were short; in other words, 
he had been stealing the company’s money. On 


| the day that his rascality was discovered he 


disappeared. His bond had been furnished by a 
Baltimore company, and they made it their busi- 
ness to find him. How they did it is told by the 
Detroit Journal: 


Pinkerton’s entire force was put to work on the 

ise, and the city was searched for two days 
without revealing any trace of the missing man. 

Mr. Macbeth and Billy Pinkerton went to the 
absent manager’s office to look over his books 
and personal effects in hopes of finding a clue. 
They ransacked a private desk without finding 
anything to which they attached any importance, 
and Pinkerton had turned to leave the room, 
when Macbeth spied in one corner of the desk a 
nae library card issued in the name of the man 

‘or whom they were looking. 

Observing by the entries on the card that several 
books had been taken from the library witbin a 
month, he put the card in his ) as ng and left the 
office in company with the detective. When they 
were in the street the detective said: 

“Why did you take that library card?” 

“IT have an idea,’”’ Macbeth answered, 
want to go at once to the public library.” 

An examination of the card showed that the 
missing man had procured fourteen different 
books, and a comparison of the numbers on the 
eards with the titles of the books at the library 
revealed the subjects he had been studying. The 
first book taken was entitled, “A Trip to Nica- 
ragua,” the second, “A History of Nicaragua,” 
= nearly all the others related to Central Amer- 
ica, 


“He has gone to Central America,” said Pink- 
n 


erton. 

“That’s right,” Macbeth answered, “and _ it’s 
not yet too late to catch him at New Orleans.” 

Telegrams were sent to the Crescent — fiving 
full descriptions of the man, and the next day he 
was arrested in the office of a steamship company 
while waiting for his turn at the ticket window. 
He would have sailed a few hours later for 
Central America. 


“and I 
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Reading to Small Purpose. 


An English paper prints what purports to be a 
conversation between a man and his wife. It is 
not to be supposed that such a scene could ever 
have occurred, even in England, but readers may 
find it amusing, and at a pinch instructive. 


“James, dear, will you bring me up a scuttle of 
coals from the cellar?” said a busy wife. 

“That’s just the way with ee said James, 
with a frown, as he put down his book and rose 
from the armchair. 

“Just the way with me?” 

“Yes!” he snapped. “As soon as you see me 

enjoying myself you have something or other for 
me todo. Didn’t you see I was absorbed in my 
re ner 
“Well, dear, I will do it myself.” 
“Yes, and tell everybody— your mother es- 
com Spee ad you have to bring | on own coal up 
— the cellar. No, I’ll do it. t me mark my 
place. 

So he marked the place in the book at which he 
had ceased reading, and when he had gone down 
cellar, grumbling all the way, she picked up the 
volume, and found it was a love - 20° f and that 
sue passage that he had been absorbe: in was as 

ollows : 

“My darling, when you are my wife I will shield 
and protect you from every care. The winds of 
heaven shall not visit your face too roughly ; those 
pretty hands shall never be soiled by menial 
tasks ; your wish shall be my law; your happi- 
ness — 

Just then he reappeared, and dropping the 
seuttle upon the floor, said: 

“There’s your coal, give me my book.” 
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Would Not Go Round. 


Senator Mason, of Illinois, is reported by the 
Washington Star as telling a good story to illus- 
trate the fact that the official favors that the 
President has to distribute will not “go round.” 


Pat McCarthy gave a dinner, to which he invited 
three or four of his neighbors. Pat had allowed 
his wife to cook only one chicken. When dinner 
was served Pat took possession of the carving- 
_—. and in a most hospitable tone said to Mrs. 

ugan: 

“What part of the fowl will yez have?” 

“A leg, if yez plase,”’ was the answer. 

“An’ what part will yez_ have? Would ng 
loike some av the white?” Pat inquired of Mrs. 
O’ Hooligan. 

“An’ a leg will do me,” she answered. 

As each answered, the part of the fowl she 
desired was given her. 


“What part will yez have, Moike Walsh?’ Pat 
blandly inquired of his neighbor. : 
“Oi balave Oi will have a leg, too,” said 


“Moike,” in his most modest way, wishing to 
follow in the footsteps of the rest of the company. 

“Begorra,” said Pat to Mickey, “what does yez 
think Oi’m carving—a spider?” 


~ 
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Anything but That. 


The London Telegraph prints a funny story of 
the order known as gruesome. 


A my man lay dying, and his good wife was 
tending him with home M but affectionate care. 
“Don’t you think you could eat a bit of something. 
John? Now what can I get for you?” 

With a wan smile he answered, feebly, “Well. 
I seem to smell a ham a-cooking somewheres; | 
think I could do with a little bit of that.” 

“Oh no, John, dear,” she answered, promptly, 
“you can’t have that. That’s for the funeral.” 
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The Chestnut-Tree. 


A bright, bright day and a wind-swept hill, 
And white clouds floating far and free, 

Ab! this is the time to run with a will, 
And frolic under the chestnut-tree! 


There’s the graceful birch with its swaying head, 
And leaves that quiver in every breeze ; 

There’s the brilliant maple with branches red, 
And the ash, dressed out all eyes to please. 


The oak is sturdy, the elm 
all grace, 
And the dogwood strings 
its scarlet beads, 
But of all the trees in the 
wild-wood place, 
There is only one that 
the schoolboy heeds. 


So give us a day on the 
wind-swept hill, 
With white clouds float- 
ing far and free, 
And then you'll see us 
run with a will 
For a frolie under the 
chestnut-tree! 


ANNIE I. WILLIs. 








Billy. 

Billy is a solemn old 
goat who lives on San 
Clemente, a barren and 
lonely island off the coast 
of California. Only one 
man lives there ail the 
time, but thousands of 
sheep are pastured on the 
island, and the herders 
come over from the main- 
land several times a year 
to look after them. 

There are also a great 
many wild goats on the 
island, and Billy began 
life as one of these. But 
while he was still a small 
kid, he was caught by the 
sheep-herders and trained 
to help them; so that 
now he is not only very 
tame, but a very useful 
member of society. 

He stays close to the 
herders’ cabin, and eats 
anything he can find to 
his taste in the neigh- 
borhood, including every 
scrap of paper that comes 
in his way. 

Sometimes when he is 
troublesome about the 
cabin, Patsy, the dog, is 
sent to drive him away. 
But Billy lowers his horns 
in Patsy’s face, and keeps 
them there, wheeling 
around as Patsy tries to 
dodge behind him, till the 
poor old dog. who has 
passed his first youth and 
spryness, makes his es- 
cape in desperation. 

Once or twice a year a 
thousand or more sheep 
ure shipped over to the 
mainland to be sold for 
mutton. The herders go 
out on horseback and 
drive the sheep down 
from the hills until they 
get five or six hundred 
together. Then they drive 
them into a corral near 
the shore, and from that, 
on the small wharf or chute, at the end of which 
is the schooner on which they are to go. 

The sheep are so frightened by their strange 
Surroundings that it is almost impossible to drive 
them along the chute at all, and when they reach 
the sloping gangplank at the end, no amount 
of shouting and beating will force them to try it. 

Now Billy’s usefulness appears. He is sent 
on the chute before the sheep, and walks quietly 
ahead of them and down the gangplank to the 
deck, with an expression which seems to say, 
“Now, you silly things, stop your bleating and 
come along. You see how easy it is.” 

Then he looks back to see if any of the sheep 
have followed him, and if not he goes back to 
them and walks down again. He may have to 
do this several times before the leading sheep 
ventures to follow him, but as soon as one starts 
the rest follow, as is the habit of sheep. 

Whenever a fresh lot is driven on the chute, 
Billy has to start them again, and then he stands 
quietly by until he is needed once more. 

He seems to understand just what is wanted 
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lof him, and he does his work with very little 
| urging. 


It is very funny to see him demurely 
trotting back and forth, patiently going over and 
over the ground till all the sheep are on deck. 
Sometimes Billy is taken with the sheep to the 
mainland to help in the same way in getting 
them off the boat, and he is always very glad to 
get back to the island. As soon as the vessel 


| comes toanchor he can be heard bleating to be 


taken ashore. I saw him landed one day from a 
small skiff, and he got very wet in the process ; 
but he looked perfectly contented as he trotted off, 
blinking his yellow eyes and shaking the water 
from his beard. 

The last time I saw Biliy I shared with him 
the discomforts of the voyage to San Pedro, on 
the mainland. It is about sixty miles, but we 
were becalmed, so that it took us over two days 
to get there. Poor Billy was seasick. He would 
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not eat anything, and from time to time his 
unhappy bleats came up from the hold, where he 
was quartered. But he must have felt better 
toward the last of the trip, for we heard a loud 
crash from the cabin, and the cook rushed below, 
exclaiming, ““That goat!” 

Billy had somehow gotten into the kitchen, 
and broken considerable crockery, besides 
spoiling our small supply of butter. We went 
without butter for the rest of the trip, but we 
heard nothing more from Billy. 

RutH TANGIER SMITH. 
<=Oe- 

WHEN Jimmy had taken a few writing- 
lessons he explained to his mother: ‘This is the 


way to write my name; you make a big writing 
J, then nine humps and the bottom part of a Y.” | 





OUT IN THE CHESTNUT WOODs. 


Carl’s Wish. 


Carl was a little boy of five years. 
in a country across the sea. 

As he sat on grandfather’s knee, listening to 
stories of the king, he thought he would be so 
happy if he could only see the beautiful crown 
with its jewels. 

He had once or twice seen the king, as he went 
with grandfather past the castle, but never the 
crown; as that was only: worn by the king on 
special occasions, on state days. 

One morning after little Carl had his breakfast, 
he determined to go to the castle and ask the 
king to please show him the crown. 

He walked and walked. At last the gates 
were reached. He asked the soldier on guard to 
please take him to the king. 

“I cannot do that, little boy. ‘The king is a 
busy man, and has other duties to attend to than 
listening to little boys.” 

Poor Carl turned back, sad and unhappy. 
He walked tearfully along, not noticing anything 


He lived 





until a carriage stopped in front of him. A | 


kind voice said: “Little boy, what is your 
trouble? Get in here and tell the king.” Carl 
told his wish, and was then taken to the castle 
to see the crown. 

“What beautiful stones! What beautiful 
colors!” exclaimed Carl, gazing with delight 
upon the wonderful jewels as they flashed in the 
light. 

The king told him that if he would use his 
eyes to see beautiful colors it was not necessary 
to come to the castle. The birds, fruits and 
flowers around him were as beautiful as the 
colors of any crown. 


He gave Carl a small box, in which was | 


something that would bring into his room the 
different colors of sunlight. 

This little boy went home, and opened the 
box. There was a glass prism. Grandfather 
told him to hang it by the sunny window, and 
very soon Carl had in his own little room the 
beautiful colors of the crown. 

Ipa S. MACMULLAN. 


1. 
CHARADES. 

z. 
My first two name “a pretty man,” 
Of vigor not surprising, 
Who had a friend, who also was 
Averse to early rising. 
My third forsooth doth rise betimes 
All through the summer weather, 


But when the autumn breezes blow 
He changes altogether. 


The captain of a gallant ship, 

However stanch and tight— 

Were he to lose my fourth 
at sea 

Were in a sorry plight. 

A lover of his lady dreams, 

He dreams she is_ his 
bride: 

He fondly wishes ’twere 
my fifth, 

And he were by her side. 


Though hot or cold the 
weather proved, 

A rainy or a dry day, 

Unmoved by superstitious 


whims, 
My whole put faith in 
Friday. 
II. 


My first, foolish thing, 
Through the woods fled 
away, 
As I sought for my whole 
One bright summer day. 
My whole when ‘twas 
found, 
So lovely and rare, 
1 gave to my last, 
As lovely and fair. 
My whole on my first 
Was fastened with care ; 
Now my whole or my last, 
Which is the more fair? 
Itl. 
My first’s a 
article, 
Found in all sorts of 
places ; 
My next a_ pestilential 
thing 
Which flies up in our faces. 
My third and fourth ex- 
press surprise, 
Astonishment or pleasure, 
My whole to art and doc- 
tor’s lore 
Has proved a_ valued 
treasure. 


common 


IV. 

My first’s a melancholy 
note, 

My second’s name was 
Jack ; he rarely spoke. 

My third is heard, as time 
moves on, 

And seen upon the bed. 

My whole a recluse sort 
of life 

By certain persons led. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 
Kinds of Wood, 


. Early clump. 

. Many a hog. 

. I whine, pet. 
Chirkyo. 

Her cry. 

3. Churly crib. 

. Omy seare! 

. Queer Dora Kat. 
9. See Dare limp by. 
10. Owe doors, 

11. One yew pill. 
2. Cut H.’s Net. 
13. Amo Bob. 

14. Boney. 

15. Yell with oh! 
16. A blunt K claw, 
7. A dodo’s lawn. 
18. O Levi! 

19. A brow doze. 
20. O Stow and I, 
21. Kate. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


Look for me and find me 
where a stream is ever 
flowing, 

Watch with care unfailing 
whenever I am weak, 
In many flelds and gar- 
dens each summer [I am 

growing, 

And I measure certain 
loss and gain for those 
who wisely seek. 


-one 


on 


| 








4. 
ENIGMA. 


1 is one-thousandth of 
the whole. 
2 is one-thousandth of 1. 
3 is one-twentieth of 1. 
4 is contained in the whole twenty thousand 
| times. 
| 4,5 is one more than 3. 
1, 2, 3, 4is a small fraction of a current coin. 
2, 3, 4 is misfortune. 
4, 5, 6, 7 has been called a king. 
6, 7 is onward. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is a great many. 





Conundrums. 
What plant resembles a vehicle at a distance? 
Caraway (car away). 
| What five-lettered Southern river can be spelled 
with two letters? Pedee (P. D.) 


| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bar. a 
2. 1. Duty’s, dusty, study. 2. Lief, file, life. 3. 
| Steer, terse, trees. 

3. 1. Eagle. 2. Beetle. 3. Pig. 4. Bull. 5. Hawk. 
6. Dog. 7. Cat. 8. Horse. 9. Frog. 10. Spider. 11. 
Ram. 12. Tiger. 13. Ounce. 14. Crow. 15. Perch. 16. 
Goose. 17. Crane. 18. Yellow jacket. 19. Pointer. 
20. Sole. 21. Monkey. 22. Cock. 23. Cod. 24. Bat. 
25. Beaver. 26. Pike. Cite. 28. Mule. 29. Buffalo. 
30. Snail. 31. Mole. 32. Crab. 

4. Cheat, Teach. Heart, Earth. Won, Now. 
Tone, Note. Chin, Inch. Rose, Sore. Part, Trap. 
Low, Owl. Run, Urn. Care, Race. On, No. 
Blame, Amble. Charm, March. Seat, Eats. 
| Thorn, North. Rests, Trees—Tennis Tournament. 
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STRIKES.—The great 


END OF THE COAL 
strike of bituminous coal miners, which began | 
July 5th, was practically ended September 10th, 
by the acceptance by the miners’ convention of a 


compromise rate of 65 cents a ton. The rate 
mentioned was for the Pittsburg district, with a 
relative rate for other districts. ‘There was an 
immediate resumption of work in most of the 
mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio; but in Illinois, 
Indiana and West Virginia there was delay in 
the acceptance of the conditions. The strike of 
the anthracite coal miners in the Hazleton district 
is also practically over, most of the men who 
were out having gone back to work. 

Go.tp Imports.—An import movement of 
gold began late in September with the arrival of 
$4,000,000 at San Francisco, from Australia, 
and the engagement of $2,500,000 at London and 
Paris. ‘These are the first imports of importance 
since last November. They are a natural result 
of the movement of the crops. The active 
shipment of grain and cotton calls for increased 
supplies of money at the centres of agricultural 
production, and the deficiency caused by meeting 
this demand is supplied by gold paid by the 
foreign purchasers of our products. The con- 
ditions favor a continuance of gold imports, as 
we are now selling to Europe monthly from forty 
to fifty million dollars’ worth of our products in 
excess of all that we are buying there. 

Peace At LAst.—After eighteen weeks of 
negotiation, terms of peace between Turkey and 
Greece were arranged by the representatives of 
the powers at Constantinople, and a preliminary 
treaty was signed September 18th, and was soon 
after ratified by the sultan. Turkey secures a 
change of frontier which gives her better control 
of the mountain passes; and she is to receive 
an indemnity of four million pounds. Greece 
assigns certain revenues, which are to be admin- 
istered by the powers, for the benefit of the old 
bondholders as well as the takers of the new 
indemnity loan. ‘Turkey is to evacuate Thessaly 
one month after the indemnity loan is placed. 


r% RECORD-BREAKING STEAMER. — The 








new steamer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, of 
the North German Lloyd line, made her maiden 
voyage from Southampton to New York in five 
days, 22 hours and 45 minutes, which is the fastest 
time on record. The new vessel is the largest 
ship afloat, and with the exception of the Great 
Eastern the largest ever launched. She is 649 
feet long, and of 14,000 tons’ burden and 30,000 
horse-power. She was built at Stettin, Germany. 
The progress which has taken place in modern 
ship-building is indicated by the fact that while 
the Great Eastern was capable of making only 
12 knots an hour, the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse developed a speed of 22 knots. 


AN INTERESTING ANNIVERSARY. — The 
40th anniversary of the Fulton Street daily 
prayer-meeting was recently celebrated in New 
York. This meeting, which is held every noon 
in a crowded business section of the city, was 
established at a time of great business anxiety, 
after the panic of 1857; and has been held 
regularly since thattime. An interesting feature 
of the celebration was the presentation of a 
portrait of the founder of the meeting, Jeremiah 
C. Lanphier, who is now 88 years old. 

AFFAIRS IN HAWAII.— The Senate of 
Hawaii has anticipated our own Senate by 
ratifying the treaty which provides for the 
annexation of the islands to the United States. 
The action was taken at a special session, by a 
unanimous vote. The latest diplomatic corre- 
spondence between Japan and Hawaii shows 
both parties to the dispute agreed on the principle 
of arbitration, but differing widely as to the 
questions to be submitted. 

RENEWED RACE QUARRELS IN AUSTRIA. 
Race animosities between the German and Czech 
or Bohemian elements in the Austrian Reichsrath 
became so violent last June as to compel the 
emperor to close the session. Upon the reopen- 
ing of the Reichsrath late in September, there 
was a resumption of the turbulent proceedings in 
the lower house, which made the orderly trans- 
action of business impossible. Doctor Wolff, 
leader of the German Nationalist party, was so 
violent in his insults to Count Badeni, the 
Austrian Premier, that the latter, with the 
emperor’s approval, challenged him to a duel. 
In the encounter which followed, Count Badeni 
was slightly wounded. 

RECENT DEATHS.—Among prominent men 
whose deaths have recently occurred are: General 
Bourbaki, who was in command of the Imperial 
Guard at Metz during the Franco-Prussian War ; 
Richard H. Hutton, a well-known English 
essayist, and editor for many years of the 
London Spectator; Constantine B. Kilgore, 
who served four terms in Congress as a repre- 
sentative from Texas; and George M. Robeson, 
who was Secretary of the Navy in Grant’s 





administration. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adb. | 
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Wiley’s “GAPITOL” Insoles. 


Sold everywhere or sent postpaid for 25 cts. 
WM. H. WILEY 4 & SON, P. 0, Box BK, Hartford, Conn. 





TRY IT FREE 
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Dirty Shoes. 
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Revolver 


thing for the baby, but as burglar insurance. 
«DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE... 
19 StocksRiDGE Sr., Seemenne, 3 Mass. 





in your house. 
Not as a play- 





To further in- 
troduce our Russet 
and Patent Leath- | 
er Polishes we will, 
for a limited time, 
send two boxes 
(one of each) by 
mail for 

15 Cents. 


C. L. Hauthaway & Sons, 


Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 



















B} forinfants andadults. A 
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tation, be honest 


ish 


eaviest of 


of washing and cleaning in the old way with soap. What 
is a woman good for, after a day over the washboard, or 
cleaning house? She's too tired even to rest, usually. 
Why is it that any woman is willing to live such 
a life when Pearline stands ready to do all her 
hard work and save her money besides? There’s 
no answer to this—at least, no sensible, satis- 
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cers will tell you ** this is as 

or ** my same as good 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if your grocer sends you an imi. 
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The Modern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor- 
Saving. 5 and 10-cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., ete YORK. 
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Bailey's . Rubber “Glove Cleaner. 


Rubs the Dirt Off— 





All Dealers, price 10 cents, 





or by Mail. 





CLEANS THE FINEST KID GLOVE WITHOUT INJURY. 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. | 
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LL PAPER 


largest wall paper — 
in U. S. for samples—mailed free. 
to $84 a roll—8 yards. 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, PHILADELPHIA, 
932-934 Market S 418 Arch Street, 





GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 





Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Trade- Mark. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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PATENT CALF 
SEAL GOAT 
BEST CALF 
ENAMEL 
VIC\- KID 
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PROCESS. 


Just as good as these costing $5 
te $7. You can save $2 to $3 on 
every pair. 

Imported Kangaroo Tops, fast color 
hooks and eyelets, three rows silk stitch- 
ing, oak leather bottoms, 155 different 
styles, and widths from A to EE. 

Sold at our 52 stores in the 
large cities, and by 5000 retail 
dealers throughout the U. 8. 
Tf not convenient to our stores 
or dealers, send price, with 25 
cents extra for carriage, to 
W.L. Douglas, Brockton, 
Mass. State size and 
width usually worn. 
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ELectTric CABS IN Lonpon.—During the 
past summer a number of electric cabs have 


been licensed to run in the streets of London, in 
competition with the ordinary hackney carriages 


drawn by horses. The motive power is furnished | 


by an electric motor, of American manufacture, 


which, together with the battery, is carried in | 
All the move- | 


the under part of the vehicle. 
ments of the cab are controlled by a lever placed | 
beside the driver’s seat. The speed can be | 
varied from one mile to nine miles per hour, and | 
a single charging of the battery-cells suffices to 
run the cab a distance of about fifty miles. 

THE NOVEMBER METEORS.—The time is | 
drawing near for the return of the great swarm | 
of meteors that caused the celebrated “star | 
shower” of 1833, when, for several hours, on the | 
night of November 13th, the heavens were filled 
with flying sparks as thick as falling snowflakes. | 
These meteors encounter the earth in its orbit 


once in about every thirty-three years, and they | 


returned in 1866, although the display was not 
as well seen then as in 1833. They are due 
again in 1899, but for several years before and 
after the arrival of the principal swarm many 


meteors are usually visible, and one of these | 


forerunning showers is expected to make its 
appearance the present year. 


meteors, the “falling stars” should be looked for 
in this country just before sunrise on November 
14th, and a watch should also be kept for them 
on the mornings of the 15th and 16th. 
STANDARDS OF CoLoR.—The question of 
the selection of proper standards for the 
comparison of colors is being discussed in some 
of the scientific journals, and the variety of the 
suggestions made shows how really difficult is 
the apparently simple matter of defining and 
representing the color of any object. It has 
been proposed, for instance, to take an orange as 
the type of the color that bears the name of that 
fruit, and similarly with “olive’’ and “lemon.” 
Another suggestion is that a collection of wines 
be employed as standard colors, and that variety 
of shades produced by mixing the wines! The 
spectrum of sunlight furnishes a standard of 
reference where it can be made use of, but inks 
and pigments employed to imitate the spectral 
colors are liable to considerable change and 
variation through fading and other causes. 


NATURE’S PROTECTION AGAINST POISON 
—Professor Frazer of Edinburgh, whose inves- 
tigations concerning the venom of serpents, and | 
other poisons, have attracted much attention | 
during the last few years, thinks that the bile, | 
which is secreted by all animals, serves to render | 


non-effective a variety of organic poisons which 


get into the stomach undetected, along with the 
food, and against which we should otherwise 
have no protection. 


PHOTOGRAPHING CABLE MESSAGES. — 
Among the various interesting devices employed 
to record the messages sent through long electric 
cables is a recent invention of Monsieur Ader, a 
famous French electrician. A fine wire is 
stretched vertically between the poles of a 
powerful electromagnet, and the currents from 
the cable passing through the wire cause it to be 
deflected, according to their direction, now toward 
the north and now toward the south pole of the 
magnet. The shadow of the wire, projected 
across a narrow slit, falls as a black spot upon a 
strip of photographie paper, which is caused to 
travel at a fixed rate. After a message has been 
received, the photographie trace of the moving 
shadow is automatically developed and becomes, 
as it were, the handwriting of the instrument, 
which can be read at leisure. A speed of seventy 
words in a minute has been attained with this 
recorder between Marseilles and Algiers. 

SEARCH-LIGHTS ON LAND. — The recent 
night attacks on British army posts in India 
have led to the suggestion that all such exposed 
military camps be provided with powerful electric 
search-lights, like those used by war-ships. 
With bright beams playing over the surrounding 
country, it is argued, the danger of night attacks 
would be greatly diminished; and sentries and 
outlying pickets could be protected from the 
assassins who, it is asserted, not infrequently 
stalk them like game and murder them in the 
darkness. 

BRAIN-LIGHT AND DREAMS. — Professor 
Scripture of Yale has found reason to think that 
the faint light which we can see in darkness, or 
with closed eyes, and which appears in the form 
of rings, waves and irregular figures, is due, not 
as is generally supposed, to chemical changes 
going on in the retina, but to something occurring 
in the brain, and he proposes to call it “cerebral 
light.” It appears to be located “in those higher 
centres of the brain which are connected with 
visual memories and imaginations.” A close 
connection has been observed between these 
cerebral-light figures and the contents of dreams, 
and Professor Scripture suggests that the 
hallucinations produced by drugs, like hashish, 
may be simply modifications of such figures. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariablyacknowl- | 


edged the purest and best. [Adv. | 














Racine Feet, cons. 


Can be sewed to the legs 

of stockings, making as 
AGENTS WANTED. good as new. Just the 
foot of a stocking, strong cotton, triple heel and 
toe. Fast black or bleached white. Cheaper than 
darning, and by reversing the knee doubles the 
wear. 
direct, 10c. per pair, 6 pairs for 50c. Sizes 5 to 10. 
Sizes 84 to 10 are suitable for ladies’ hose, and 
are finer gauge. Also our children’s ‘Iron’ 

| Stockings 20c. per pair, 3 pairs for 50c. 


RACINE KNITTING CO. , Dept. D, Racine, Wis. 
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Fancy-Work Book 


FOR 1898—JUST OUT. 
Over 120 Pages. eis Colored Plates 


en from Regular 
Stamped Linen Designs, showing just how to 
embroider all the more Popular Flowers. 

Special Articles BY FIVE OF THE BEST 
NEEDLEWORKERS in this country,—acknowl- 
edged leaders in their line,—together with 
DESIGNS furnished by them. 

Also a great pamber of New and Execiu- 
sive Design TEA CLOTHS, CENTR 
PIECES, DOT TES AND PHOTO. FRAMES with 
Complete Instructions for working, giving 
shades of silk to use, stitches, ete. Address, 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 36 Bridge St., 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
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If your dealer does not handle them, order | 
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Golden yellow. Larg nd 8 
nese. Finest flower tor winter. hardy, and thrives 
in any window or garden. It blooms very quickly 
after planting, either in soil, sand, or pebbics and wa- 
ter. ay be ad in bloom by the Hol days, each bulb 
prosactes several spikes, the exquisite beauty and 

an jpn | which will surpass every Bulls We will 
send by mail, postpaid, twe fine large Bul (and Cat- 
alogue) for only 10 cts., or 6 Bulbs for 25¢ 

Or for only Oc. we will mail all the following 8 
Rare Bulbs as the Mayflower Magazine for a year: 
Giane ¢ olden Sacred Lily: 

Black Gatta Lily—New, jet Pback 

neen I Sry large Amaryllis, 

~~ I oubile Sacred Lil ¥ 
Guernsey Lily, or Scarlet Spider Lily, 

Princess Lily—An exquisite Narcissus, 
Bermuda Buttercup Lily, or Oxalis 
1 Celestial eh our Catalogue, and the 

AYFLOW azine for a year (64 pages and 





a neg 


| pe plate each month devoted to Flowers and Gar- 


Worth $1.50, but for trial, all for 40c. 


64 Pages, Elerant- 
Our Fall Catalogu ue ly ares oft all 
kinds of Plants and Bu for F Fall Planting and 
Winter Bloomin: , also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., will 

d FREE to all who apply: at Choicest Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and ot A 3 at greatly 
reduced prices. Write forit at once. 


> JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, | K. Y. 


FAMOUS comic RECITATIONS. 


New book containing L410 very 
be st humorous recitations, as recited 
by most famous elocutionists, con- 
sisting of Negro, Yankee, Irish, and 
Dutch dialects, in prose and verse 

also humorous compositions of every 





kind, The contents of this book / is 
selected with great care, being only 
the best. Contains the cream of 50 
of the ordinary recitation books, and 
without doubtihe best collection comie recitations and readings 
ever published. This great Ba: to any one sending 
10 cents to pay postage. ‘Also ye Dialogues, Speakers, 
Wigs, Mustaches, Music and Magic Goods, Free, 


BATES BOOK CO., 160 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Lining. 





NEARSILK 


Registered. 


Comes yard wide, double fold. 





Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, 
for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. 
Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 


Fast Black Linings 


Fashionable Shades. 





particularly adapted 
Strong enough for Waist Lining. 





Will Not Crock. 





Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 


or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. 
‘“‘Nubian Fast Black ’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


highest requirements. 


Fill the 
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MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR 


equals the finest PRENCH LINGERIE in texture, 
workmanship, and patterns. Our Fall Styles are 
the daintiest ever shown, at prices that will tempt 
you. 
We will send you our No. 152x underskirt, made 
from finest Cambric, trimmed with Point-de-Paris 


i 3eadi ibbo 
Lace, Insertion, Beading, and Rib yon $2.00 


(any color), neatly packed upon receipt of 


Cambric Corset Cover, No. 575 (like cut), Broad 


Beadi d Satin Ribbon, Fine 
eading an atin Ribbon in $1.15 


Nainsook Embroidery, Price, 


We will send the two gar two garments for $3.00 


Send for latest *‘ Chic’’ Catalogue of all kinds 


of dainty Muslin Underwear, or ask your 
dealer to show you the “* Chic” Line. 


WHITALL MFG. CO.,  - Lowell, Mass. 
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You get the Premium 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial eSombination 
LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS UBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
—We nave examined the soaps and premiums, as described above, 


w the Company, have personally visited their establish- 
if, purchased and used the sonpe. and gladly say everything is as represented. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Youth’s Companion, Sept. 16th. 


From Factory to Family. r és 
CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth $10.00 }} 
Both if at retail $20.00 (i 





Both $10 


IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 











DELICIOUS !! f 


Bonbons and Chocolates. ; 
Sent Everywhere by Mail i 
or Express. 


863 Broadway, - New York. i 


COCOA anc CHOCOLATES, 
For Eating, Drinking and 
Cooking, are unsur- 
passed for 
Purity of Material 
and Flavor. 





a 
[ GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 








Gowns and Coats 


FOR WINTER. 





OUR New Winter Catalogue of styles is a mirror of 

fashion for dressy women. We show in it all the 
newest Parisian ideas in Suits, Cloaks, etc., and will mail 
it free, together with samples of materials to select from, 
and a perfect measurement diagram to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. All of our Gowns and 


| Coats are made to order, giving that touch of individuality 


and exclusiveness so dear to the feminine heart. 
Our Catalogue illustrates, describes and prices: 
Tailor-Made Gowns, $5 to $30. 
(Exclusive designs and refined styles.) 
New Blouse Suits, $5 to $35. 
Separate Skirts, $4 to $20. 
(Paris models in Cloth, Silk and Satin.) 
Winter Jackets and Capes, $3 to $25. 
(Moderate in price and extremely fashionable.) 
Bicycle Suits, $6 to $30. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 


Dresses and Cloaks, many of them being imported novel- 
ties. We also make up your own material if you wish. 
No matter where you live we pay the express charges. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119-121 West 23d Street, «- ~ New York, 








‘* Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Made in artistic and original patterns only. 
silverware will be correct in every way if it is 


“1847” Rogers Bros. 


Made only by 


Tue Meriven Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Your 





There’s a paint 
made especially 
for roofs, bridges, 
walls, vaults, and 
all other weather- 
exposed structures 
and surfaces. It 
Za defies sun, frost, rain, 
and every other enemy to paint, 
a dozen to a score of years. 
Though its first cost is slightly 
, higher— 


Silica Graphite 


oof — 


Din the long run is far cheaper 


than any other paint. It not only 
wears three times longer—it covers v 
(pound for pound) twice as much 
surface. 

You can learn all about A 
it from the booklets and (4s 
other paint literature /4 
that will be mailed you 
free upon postal request. 
408. DIXON CRUCIBLE €O., 

dorsey City, N. J. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 | 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional over eight—which is the number | 
given for ; are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money - Order, 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested | 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Kemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 





paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 


books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
torenew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston. Mass. 


| and lifting his eyes toward heaven, whispered 


THE YOUTH'’S 


But Billy Speke uttered not a word of fear or 
dismay. He simply clasped his hands together, 


softly and distinctly, “Good God, do Thou enable 
me to behave worthy of my father’s son!” | 

The petition was granted, and throughout the 
long torture of amputation the heroic boy did not 
speak. 

The next morning father and son were taken to 
Calcutta, the father being placed in a relative’s 
house, while the son was lodged in the hospital 
under the doctor's eye. 

During the thirteen days of agony that followed, 
the midshipman’s whole thought was for his 
father. In his delirimm he fancied that voices 
told him that his father was dead, and this 
augmented his disease and increased his suffer- 
ing. At last he could bear it no longer. He 
begged for a scrap of paper and a pencil, and by 
the flickering light of a rush, and with almost the 
last effort of the boyish brain, he scrawled these 
incoherent words to the doctor: 

“If Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son 
must be in when he is told he is dying and is yet | 
in doubt whether his father is in as good health. | 
If Mr. Ives is not too busy to honor this short | 
note, which nothing but the greatest uneasiness 
eould draw from me. The boy awaits an answer.” 

The boy did not “await an answer” long. The 
good surgeon hurried to his dying charge. 

“And is he dead?” asked the boy. 

“No, my dear. He is almost well.” 

A smile illumined the fast glazing eyes. “Thank 
God! Iam satisfied now, and ready to die!” and 
then the young martyr begged the doctor’s pardon 
for having disturbed him at so early an hour—and 
died! 

He sleeps in brave company, and among all the 
graves in India there is none worthier the tribute 
of a tear than that of the boy hero, brave Billy 
Speke. 





A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
It was the work of Dr. F. E. Clark, and was 








THE TEETH. 


Most people have a general idea that it is wise 
to take care of the teeth, and accordingly do so, 
as they suppose. They rub a brush hurriedly 
two or three times over the front of the teeth 
before going to bed, or on getting up in the morn- 
ing, and think they have cleaned their teeth. 

The importance of sound and serviceable teeth 
as an aid to health cannot be overestimated, for 
upon their good condition depends the thorough 
mastication of the food, which is the first, and not 
the least, requisite of good digestion. Many a 
person doses himself with all sorts of remedies to 
aid digestion, when the real cause of his dyspepsia 
may be found in the poor state of his teeth. 

The proper time to brush the teeth is after each 
meal and. at bedtime. Before this is done all 
particles of food should be removed from between 
the teeth by means of a toothpick, or, better, 
dental floss. Then they should be brushed thor- 
oughly with a brush of medium stiffness dipped in 
tepid water. Very hot and very cold water are 
equally barmful. 

The brush should be used with an up and down 
movement, and not sideways only, and the backs 
of the teeth should be brushed even more care- 
fully than the fronts, for it is there that tartar 
tends to accumulate. Many think that tartar is 
narmiess, but this is an erroneous belief; its 
accumulation is one of the principal causes of the 
loosening of the teeth, and its presence exposes 
one constantly to the recurrence of gum-boils. 

The use of some good dentifrice once a day, or 
two or three times a week, keeps the teeth whiter 
and better-looking, but is not absolutely necessary 

/ when the tooth-brush is used regularly after each 
meal. Rinsing the mouth after each brushing 
with some pleasantly flavored antiseptic solution 
helps to avert decay of the teeth. 

Finally, not the least important point in the 
care of the teeth is a regular semiannual visit to 
the dentist, that he may examine the teeth and 
fill at once any beginning cavity. In this way the 
teeth may be preserved, accidents excepted, for a 
long lifetime, and the natural teeth, even when 
filled and repaired, are many times better from 
every point of view than any artificial ones. 

Nearly as important as the preservation of the 
permanent teeth is that of the milk-teeth in chil- 
dren, but this is a subject that deserves to be 
considered in an article by itself. 


BRAVE BILLY SPEKE. 


Among the many stories of peril and sacrifice 
related by Sir William Wilson Hunter in his 
history of “The Thackerays in India,” there is 
none more pathetic than that of the boyish heroism 
and filial devotion of a little midshipman, who 
died in a Caleutta hospital just after English rule 
was established there. 

The record of the sad affair was gathered from 
the disjointed narrative of the ship surgeon, who 
told the tale with a sob in his voice. 

During the capture of Chandernagar, the English 
flag-ship, the Kent, under Admiral Watson, was 
riddled with cannon-shot and swept with grape. 
Captain Speke and his son Billy, a lad of sixteen 
years, were struck at the same moment. 

Doctor Ives, the surgeon, dressed the father’s 
wounds, and then hurried to the lad; but the little 
midshipman would not allow his leg to be touched 
until he had been assured upon the surgeon’s 
“honor” that his father had been attended to and 
fared well. After being satisfied upon this point, 
the noble boy said: 

“Then pray, sir, look to and dress this poor 
man who is groaning so sadly beside me.” 

“I have done what I can for him,” replied the 
doctor, as he bent over the young fellow. “Now 
it is your turn.” 

“Sir,” said the wounded lad, “I fear you must 
amputate above the joint.” 

The old surgeon felt a lump in his throat as he 





answered, “My dear, I fear I must.” 


ful, as the reader will see. The doctor 
was in a railway car in India, and in another 
compartment were several private soldiers. 


The story is told by Doctor Clark in the Golden | 


Rule: 


The soldiers were beguiling the tedium of the 
way by coaxing to their compartment every poor, 
mangy dog which they could induce to come near 
them with a chicken-bone or a piece of bread. 


Then, when the dog got within —s distance, 
with a heavy hockey stick they would hit him | 
with all their might over the back or legs. saw 


them break the back of one poor dog, and the leg 
of another that went off crying with a most pitiable 
“ki-i-i.” 

I now thought it was time to interfere, and as 
few people travel in this part of India except 
government officials and military officers, I knew 
that “Tommy Atkins” would take me for one of 
his superior officers. So, putting my head into 
the compartment where the four human brutes 
were seated, I said to them: 

“You are the most cruel and cowardly men I’ve 
ever seen in my life, to beat the poor dogs in this 
way. If I know of your doing anything more of 
this sort on this journey, I will report you to the 
general in command at Agra.” : 

It 1s needless to say that these particular 
“Tommies” were cowardly as well as brutal. 
They said not a word, but slunk into a corner of 
the compartment, and I heard no more yelping 
dogs that day. 


RULES FOR DOLLS. 


The following maxims have recently been pub- 
lished in a paper for young folks, and one cannot 
resist the shrewd suspicion that they are intended 
not so much for dolls, as for dolls’ owners. As 
such, it is recommended that they be read and 
pondered. 

A wooden-headed doll should be careful not to 
= her head against her mother, lest she should 
hurt her. 

A doll should keep away from the rocking- 
chairs, as the rockers may crush her, / 

A wax doll should avoid the fire, if she wishes 
reserve a good complexion. 

ften an oud doll with a cracked head and a 
sweet smile is more beloved than a new doll with 
a sour face. 

It is a bad plan for dolls to be stretched out on 
the floor, as people are apt to tread upon them; 
and a doll that is trodden on is sure to go into a 
decline. 


to 


SHE REPENTED. 


The following is a case to which the word “dis- 
illusion” might well be applied. We find the 
story in an exchange: 


Not long ago a servant living in Derbyshire 

ave notice of her intention to leave, informing | 

er mistress that she was about to be married. 

As the time drew near, she addressed her mis- 
tress thus: 

“Please, mum, have you got a girl yet?” 

“No, Bridget; why do you ask?” 

“Because if you haven’t I should like to stay.” 

“What? I thought you were going to marry 
the chimney-sweep!” 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” replied Bridget, hesitatingly; 
“but when I saw him with his face washed, I felt 
1 couldn’t love him.” 


THE MONEY’S WORTH. 


Mr. N., a struggling lawyer in a small town in 
Ohio, received a call from a farmer who wanted 
legal advice. 


Mr. N. took down a much-used volume from his 
small bookcase, and ere the required advice, 
a he charged the modest sum of three 

ollars. 

His client handed him a five-dollar bill. Witha 
troubled look Mr. N. took it. He flushed in the 
face as he passed his fingers nervously through 
his pockets, and his embarrassment increased as 
> a his search among the papers on his 

esk. 

“Well,” said he. taking down the law-book 
again, and turning over the pages, “I'll give you 
two more dollars’ worth of advice.” 


First Cyclist—I always get nervous when I see 
a woman crossing the street ahead of me. 

Second Cyclist—So do I. Teer have so many 
pins in their clothes that if a fellow collides with 


them, he is almost sure to puncture a tire.— 


Exchange. 


COMPANION. 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.{ Adv. 











STOVE 
POLISH 


Best Quality-Largest Quan 


FOR A QUICK SHINE 
A”) APPLIED noPOLISHED 


CANTON, MASS.USA- 


Champion Stove Clay. 


in a new 








Save your stove by puttin, 
—— or repairing the old one with 
hampion Stove Clay. It is 
cheaper, handier and better 
than the old style brick lin- 
is a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 
& Anyone can use it. It 
saves time, labor and 
money. Ask your 
Stove Dealer for 
Champion Stove 
Clay. rite us if he 
hasn't it. 


BRIDGEPORT CRUCIBLE COMPANY. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Beautiful Dair 


Latest Styles. 


Select at Home. 





From our samples which 
we send by mail you may 
choose at store prices, 
beautiful, stylish and 
natural appearing hair 
designed for the entire 
head or in any pieces de- 
sired. We send the goods 
to ~~ responsible per- 
son. If not satisfactory 
return to us. 
CIRCULAR FREE. 


$ JOHN MEDINA, 451a Washington St., Boston. 


taht hat 


RUBBER ATTACHMENT 


A boon to Cyclists. Saves wear on ll 
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Shoes, Fits any Pedal. Put on in 
a minute with your two hands. 


5 Oe, «<1, Elastic Tip Co., 


370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
115 Lake 8t., Chicago, Ill. 735 Market S8t., San Francisco, C_1. 








Not Possible on 


in “CROWN” Pianos. 


overlook these instruments. 








‘Crown 


..Lts Resources are Marvellous... 


Contains the wonderful ORCHESTRAL ATTACHMENT and PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
of these new inventions you can imitate sixteen instruments, such as harp, banjo, guitar, 
zither, mandolin, etc., and produce the most beautiful effects — effects that are 


No cost beyond the price of the Piano1is charged for the additional value given. 
annoy noone while jpractising, if you use the “Crown” Practice Clavier. 
interesting and pleasing to hear the imitative powers of the Orchestral Attachment. 

The ‘*‘ CROWN” pianos are always one quality—THE VERY HIGHEST! 
Powerful, pure, sweet tone; elastic touch; superior material and 
workmanship; elegantly finished cases and the attachments make the “ CRown ” 


Che Only Perfect Piano. 


. Each imstrument warranted for ten years.—twice as long as others, owing to recent 
improvements and because attachments save piano from wear. 
Write for catalogues if at all interested. 


Illustrated descriptive Catalogue with Music, Free. Catalogue 
of the celebrated ‘‘Crown”’ Organs can also be had for the 
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By means 


any other Piano. 
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No *‘ seconds ”’ 


You cannot afford to 
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asking. PRICES ALWAYS 


VERY REASONABLE. . - \ 





GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., BENT BLOCK, Chicago, U.S.A. } 
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has attained its wonder- 
ful vogue among fash- 
ionable women because | 
it is Dainty, Delicious, 
Fragrant and Efficient. | 


Rusifoam 
preserves the whiteness \ 
of the teeth, keeps the 
gums healthy, the breath 
pure, and wards off 
decay. "Ni 
Popular Price 25 Cents. 


At Druggists. 
Sample Vial FREE. Address, 


E.W.HOYT & CO.,Lowell,Mass. 
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Suspicious Music. 


Travelers in Russia have not always found 
the laws which regulate travel to be of the 


pleasantest and most accommodating sort. 
Rubinstein tells a story of his own experiences 
that would not be a very great incentive to any 
one else to carry valuable work to that land. 
On his return to Russia at one time he went to 
the custom-house to fetch his trunk, which was 
full of musical manuscripts, the result of three 
years’ labor in Berlin and Vienna. The box 
was there, but to get possession of it was not 
easy. A certain official met the composer and 
solemnly refused to give it up. 


“You see,” he said, “all this manuscript is 
apparently music, but ‘the government is aware 
that anarchists and revolutionists use a code of 
signals much resembling musical notes. This 
may be some political cipher. You must wait 
five or six months, and then perhaps I may be 
able to give you your box.” 

There was no appeal from the decision, and 
the composer left his trunk in the custody of the 
official, where it was allowed to remain, so far as 
he was concerned. He set himself to re-write 
many of the compositions from memory, and 
gave up all hope of ever hearing again of the 
unlucky manuscripts which were of so dangerous 
a political character. Some years later he 
happened to be in Bernard’s music warehouse, 
and the manager said : 

“By the way, we have lately bought a lot of 
your manuscripts—single sheets of various pieces 
written in your own handwriting.” 

“Where did you buy them?” asked the 
musician. 

“At an auction, where they were selling 
bundles of manuscript music as waste paper,’’ 
was the reply. 

The composer asked that all such waste paper 
might be bought up for him, but unfortunately it 
was too late; every scrap had been disposed of. 

Rubinstein’s own surmise concerning the 
matter was that the official had advertised in the 
Police News for the owner of the box, and as 
the owner never read that paper. the advertise- 
ment had produced no result. The unfortunate 
manuscripts, being thus unclaimed, were sold at 
so much a pound. 


<O@- 


Disease in Dish-Cloths. 


Rubbish piles and pools of stagnant water are 
not always responsible for an epidemic. The 
cause may be found in houses where the plumbing 
and ventilation are perfect, but where the 
management of little things in the kitchen is left 
to untrained servants. 


The members of a neighbor’s family were 
suffering from sore throat, writes Mrs. E. H. 
Chase, in the American Kitchen Magazine. 
The friends who came to minister to them were, 
in some eases, also attacked, and the trouble 
threatened to become epidemic. 

“There is something unsanitary about your 

h ” T said, at the risk of offending. 
“*T do not know what it can be,’’ was the reply. 
“The drains are in good condition, the cellar is 
clean, and no slops or garbage are ever thrown 
into the back yard.” 

I asked if I might investigate, and received 
permission to do so. 

“Where are your dish-cloths, Mary?” I said 
to the servant. 

She handed me a clean white square, which 
mae ing as if rng for show. Surely this held no 
microbes, turned to the other parts of the 
house; but when the dinner dishes were being 
washed I chanced to be pany ing through the 
kitchen. Lo, there hung the immaculate dish- 
cloth, and Mary was washing the plates with a 
dingy rag taken from under the sink. When 
the dishes were done this was squeezed out 
and returned to its place without the ceremony 
of washing. 

When Mary left the kitchen I carried the cloth 
to Mrs. F., and together we examined it. Sour 
and evil-smelling, it was only fit for the flames. 
Mrs. F. took it to the kitchen, and henceforth 
the show cloths were made the real washers and 


wipers. These were ordered well washed and 
scalded after every using, and to be hung out 
and thoroughly dried. The sink in which the 


dishes were drained received a scrubbing — 
hot soap-suds, and a subsequent bath of hot 
copperas water. ‘The epidemic was stayed. 


——_ + or 


He Must Go. 


The “homing” instinct is not confined to 
pigeons, nor even to birds in general. Man also 
has it, and especially the black man. The St. 
[ouis Globe-Democrat reports a striking and 
amusing example. 


A St. Louis gentleman living in Utah had in 
his employ a colored man whose early life had 
been spent in Kentucky. Sam seemed happy, 
but as midsummer came he grew restless, and 
one day he said to his employer : 

“I reckon L’se gwine back home.” 

The employer was surprised, and wanted to 
know what was the matter. 

“T haint got no fault ter find wid de job; and 
you —_ me = are nuff,’ replied Sam. 

Have you the promise of a better job back 
= ai 
, “Tt will cost you a lot of money for railroad 
are. 


“] knows dat; but I’se saved enough ter git 
home on.” 

“Well, why under the sun do you want to 
leave me?’’ 

“‘Wattahmillions is ripe in Kentucky, sah.” 

“‘Watermelons!”” Sam’s emplo aT exclaimed in 
surprise. “What of that? Ill buy you a 
watermelon here.”” But Sam only shook his | 
woolly head and responded : 

“ an git ’em fer nuffin back in ole Kentucky.’ 

nd back to Kentucky he went, in spite of ail | 

that his employer could say. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MRS. J. D. MOYER, of Rome, N.Y. 
Made $54 in one week selling the Improved Gem 
Raisin Seeder, seeds a pound in five min- 
utes. Samples freetoagents. F. E. Tournier, Boston 





FOOT BALL FREE! 


Every boy wants one. We 
will give a Ten-inch, Heavy 
Rubber, Canvas Lined, Foot 
Ball FREE with a five pound 
order for our Tea. All charges 
prepaid. 

Catalogue, &c., 


FULLER TEA Co., 
HINSDALE, N. H. 





Free. 








THE PERFECTION OF WHEAT. 
In the kernel of wheat nature has provided man 
with a perfect food — starch, gluten, mineral salts 
and phosphates, all in one, and these protected 


by an outer covering as if the contents were so | 


precious and their continued combination so im- 


portant that she thus would emphasize these | 


facts. Nevertheless, it has been the habit of 
commerce to separate that which nature has so 
wisely combined. Not only is the husk which is 
useless for food removed, but with it the best part 
of the kernel, because forsooth the color of the 
flour is considered more than its nutritive quali- 
ties. But we must bring the indictment against 
the guilty parties themselves. Commercial usage 
is founded upon the demands of the consumers, 
and these must bear the blame. The Franklin 
Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., who manufacture 
Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the entire 
wheat, are conducting an organized crusade 
against the wilful deterioration of one of nature’s 
most splendid provisions for the wants of man- 
kind. We shall be doing a good work if we can 
induce our readers to buy and eat Franklin Mills 
Flour, a fine flour of the entire wheat.— New York 
Christian Work. 






Meucrs' 
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The Wonde 


figuid Ne 
Polish 


Received the Highest 
Award at the World’s Fair 
for superiority over all other 
Liquid Metal Polishes. 


Send four cents in stamps 
for Trial Bottle. 


THE MEYERS’ PUTZ POMADE CO., 
286 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Minute | Minute 
Tapioca. | Gelatine. 


Sample them Free at our booth at the 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR|€&: 


AND GET A SOUVENIR SPOON. 
Not simply a! A dozen differ- 
‘company dish’’|ent dainty des- 
but a delicious, | serts,niceenough 









| 





nourishing food | | for anybody, 
|for every day in | cheap enough for 
|the year. | everybody. 


Require No Soaking ; Cook Immediately. 


Samples and Minute Recipe Book sent Free. 
old by your grocer. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 

















THERE IS 


Comfort, 
Convenience, 


ANOS 


Satisfaction, 


IN USING 


A“MAGEE™ 


Sold by leading Dealers 
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MAGEE GRAND RANGE | 


Indisputably the leading kange in the United States 










DELLA 


Makes 


Cooking 


A Pleasure. 
ITIS THE 


PERFECT 
RANGE. 


Descriptive Cireulars Free 
32°38 Union St.BOSTON. 
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SILVERWARE 









direct from the manufacturers at about one-half 
retail prices. We have for years sold our silver- 
ware through the retail dealers, but this compelled 
the purchaser to pay one, two or more Middle 
Profits, for which neither we nor the purchaser 
received any benefit. Now these are days of 
short cuts ’cross lots from producer to consumer, 
and why should we continue to sell our goods in 


Wholesale Prices 


this old-fashioned, roundabout way, when we can, through such mediums as the Youth’s 
Companion, place our goods directly before the people and sell them at wholesale prices, 
whereby we make the same profit as before and do a cash business, and the purchaser 
saves half his money and can therefore buy more silverware. All goods advertised are 
strictly quadruple plate, and in workmanship are not excelled by any silverware made. 


Our guarantee covers every point and goes with every piece 
we sell. Furthermore, we have (iuaranteed another new scheme: We 
Register every piece of ‘silverware 9 we sell, description of the 
goods, number, date, purchaser’s name and address, and should your Stevens Silverware 
ever be lost or stolen, we furnish you at once FREE an accurate description and pictures 
of every piece. By these your silverware can be identified and your ownership established 
anywhere in the world. Our New Illustrated 1898 Catalogue of 48 pages is just out, and 
is a work of art. It shows all our leading styles, many new and beautiful designs never 
offered before. States accurately the quality of each piece and gives net prices. It 
contains also a COPY OF OUR GUARANTEE and explains ° 

our REGISTRATION PLAN, and we send it FREE, you send- - Registe red 
ing us three 2-cent stamps for mailing. : re 

Get our Catalogue at once and select your 

Stlverware for Christmas Gifts, Early. 


STEVENS SILVER CO., Portland, Maine. 























To Make Hens Lay 


more eggs and to keep Poultry well and strong, mix 


aily with their food a small quautity of 
SHERIDAN’S CONDITION POWDER. 


It has been used and endorsed by Poultry-Raisers for 
over thirty ee for all kinds of Poultry 
Sold by Druggists, Groce: ‘eed-Dealers, or by mail 25c.a k- 
age, 5 for $1. Lasgo ode. "can $120. Six cans $5. Sapoumn paid. 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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“Perfect” Lamp-Chimney Cooker 


AND CURLING-IRON HEATER, fits any Chimney. 


Economical, Odorless and absolute safe. 
| Price 25Cents; sent post- ons dress, 30 Cents. 
See our Exhibit at Food F a nts Wanted. 
A. E. YOUNG & CO., 345A Washington Street, Boston. 


bbb bb bahdahadaded 


Unexpected Company 


HAS NO TERROR FOR THE HOUSE- 
KEEPER WHO HAS IN THE HOUSE 


SLADE’ 
TAPIOCA. 


Delicious Desserts are 
Quickly made with it. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 
A Booklet of Receipts FREE, 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 
ALANQHAAA AAA NA LAAN RADAR AOD 


NEW PROCESS 
.- OIL HEATER. 
eer ~ Sond $. 5. 00. 


cceteiae nickeled. 

Can be carried by the 
bail from room to room. 

An indicator shows the 
amount of oil in the fount. 

Can be utilized for a 
lamp with a slight change. 

It is very easy to clean, 

The wicking device 
simplicity itself. 

The New Process is of 
the centre draft construc- 
tion, and we warrant it to 
be perfect in operation, 
or money refunded. 


Ss. M. HOWES CO., 


Boston, Maas. 
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QUICK 

COOKING 


; 
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THE 


40, 42, 44, 46 Union Street, 





The Baby 
Educator 


is not new, but here- 
tofore it has been 
advertised only by 
grateful mothers 
whose precious ba 
bies have 
tertained,comforted, 

nourished by its use; but now, realizing how 
many thousands of teething, feverish, fretful 
babies need the Educator, whose mothers 
know nothing about it, we are seeking to extend 
its influence by the modern method—advertising. 
made from &@ substance 





been en- 


The use of a teething rin 
that is not food is detrimental to health and 
teaches baby the pernicious habit of putting articles 
other than food into its mouth. 

The Baby Educator is a hard, nutritious 
cracker, the shape of aring. It serves the purposes 
of a teething ring and is at the same time nourishing 
and satisfying. 





Order of Your Grocer; if hecan'( supply you send 
sent free. Every pas page 
bears the name 


5c. for pac. rkage by mail, 
ener paid. “True ldeas’ Vn 
LM Setrom 
* Babies’ Friend.” 
EDUCATOR FOOD STORE, Boston, Mass. 












Being pure 
Extract , 
of Vanilla 
Beans, not chemicals, it imparts 










to your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 


Always the same. 
Use but Half as much o: Baker’s 
of any 
other Vanilla 
Extract. 

Be sure you get this package. A ere 


BAKER EXTRA 
COMPANY 


as 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. OCTOBER 14, 1897. 
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HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE — 

Do You Welcome 

want the Jdesz is cheaper at 


** MADE IN ONE MINUTE” 
Possesses all the merits and none of the defects of the half- 

and purest ‘ 4 f 5 cents a cake 
soap made? If @iy & mb: than most 


pound cakes of ‘‘ Premium Chocolate.”’ 
Hasty Lunch Chocolate in the form of powder, sweetened 
so buy J a soaps are at 2 
cents with all 


and prepared for immediate use, is healthier than any other 
like preparation, because of its freedom from fat. 

VV elcome their worthless 
It has xo egual. presents. 





Hasty Lunch Chocolate is recommended as a beverage, 
particularly for young children, invalids, and persons with 
impaired digestions. 

osty Lunch Chocolate has no equal for making chocolate 
icing ead chocolate layer cakes. No grating or scraping 
(with fingers all smeared with chocolate) is necessary when 
using ‘‘HASTY LUNCH.” It mixes with water or milk much 
more readily than flour. 

Pounds, 30 cents; half-pounds, 16 cents. If your grocer will not 
supply you, send us the amount in'stamps, and we will mail you a can 
as a sample, postage prepaid. 


J. H. BARKER & CO., 93 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn-New York. 
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Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. If you want 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. It is hard to 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


Manufactured by CURTIS DAVIS & COMPANY. 
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oRDY CAL 
WEAR LIKE IRON 


ESS HAVE THIS 


With your Breakfast 


To-morrow Try Our 


LENWOCD 
noc COFFEE 


It makes “that delicious cup” that we all 
enjoy and that which is so beneficial to 
It has a flavor that’s “all its own.” 


BUY OF YOUR DEALER. 


A Trial Package FREE ! 


Send us the name of Your Grocer and we will 
‘ mail you a Trial Package Free. It costs us 
to do this, but wins a customer every time. 


CHAS. LAWRENCE & CO., 
: 103 Commercial Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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CREE B BOBO ORB EOE RB OBE ORO BERR BROCE 


“ATTACHED. Aways WEE SOFT. 
es ARE IMITATIONS. ; 
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CAMERAS WATCHES ETC. 


NY ONE may earn without any outlay of money a 

Good High-Grade Bicycle, Perfect Working Camera, 
Waltham Watch or other article of standard manufacture by 
selling at home, in your neighborhood, 


ee 





of GREAT many people think all cameras are alike. There are Many Grades 


- s and Qualities. The Peek-a-Boo Camera is a Recognized Standard of 
Excellence. It is covered with the finest quality leather, provided with a 

brilliant view- finder and two tripod attachments. It uses a Standard Size Plate, 

viz., 3'4 x 4'4. Pictures can be made either vertical or horizontal. It is fitted with 

a First-Class Meniscus Achromatic Lens, ground from the finest imported 


Teas, Spices, Baking Powder, Etc. 


Always of Highest Quality and Absolutely Fresh. 





Sell a total of 75 lbs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Youths’ 
or Maidens’ Bicycle; 150 to 200 lbs. for I_adies’ and Gentlemen's Highest 
Grade Bicycles; 5 lbs. for a Comet Camera; 10 lbs. for a Crescent Camera; 
30 lbs. fora Peek-a-Boo Camera; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain, 
or a Decorated Tea Set, or an Onyx Banquet Lamp, or an Autoharp, 

Guitar or Mandolin, or Chamber Toilet 

Set; 50 lbs. for a Waltham or Elgin 
Somet Snap thet Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated 
scape Dinner Set ; 35 lbs. for a Gramophone 

(Talking Machine); 30 Ibs. for a Fairy Sraceank, chngeed Sa sities ‘aoe cupeapens on lomentamens, towk sad tiegte so 


positive in action. This Camera has Three Double Plate Holders, and is loaded 
with six plates and supplied with developing chemicals, The Camera measures 


a , 
Tricycle or \ olunteer Shotgun ’ 22 4% x 6x 7 inches, and is given complete for the sale of 30 Ibs. of Baker’s Teas, etc. 
lbs. for a Typewriter; 90 Ibs. fora 

. . ISS SADIE MEADOWS, f 
Gordon Baker Sewing Machine; 23 lbs. Sar daplan, ab wane an'oehee 
for a complete Baseball Outfit ; 10 Ibs. Washington Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Dear Mr. BAKER: 


for a Football, or a pair of Lace Cur- I have been so pleased with my wheel 


¥ x ‘ that I have not allowed myself time to 
tains, ora Gold Ring or Bracelet: I 5 lbs. write to you. The wheel arrived on time 
“ and I must say, although I expected it to 
for a Flobert Rifle ‘ 8 lbs for a pair of = fully -—- to Leh ae of it, I 
’ 5. ad not really expecte 

Barney & Berry Skates; 50 Ibs. fora & companion wih oters here T find 

a : he _}> Ss. as wi s h 
F : 4 = - ry m wag } epctiorpern ladies’ weak b tnee toe 
POCKET CAMERA that is a wonder. Takes Silver T ea Service of 6 Pieces ( Tea- Pot, You must let me thank you for the nice 


snap-shot photographs equal to those of high-priced selection you have made, and believe me, 


cameras. So simple that a child can operate it. Loaded ~ I cannot express myself on paper as full 
- es Sugar,Creamer, Butter, Spooner,Syrup) as I would like to I will gladly preee 4 


for four exposures. 
‘. c mend your house to any inquirers, and 
Mr. Baker pays the express on Cash Orders. Send your full address on postal for Catalogue. Order Sheet and Particulars. think ened of my deniae “eae gehen in 


some orders. I am now ready to begin 


W. G. BAKER, mite Y, ictal Mass. Freeza oni meee, Aga 


Yours truly, Sapie Meapows. 














Fac-Simile of “‘Peek.a Boo” Snap Shot. (Reduced one-third.) 
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